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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THIs Is a warning. To all who wish to keep their vests 
clean and please everybody, we must say: Keep away from 
us, because at least one bunch will be gunning for you if 
you don’t. 

Take Barry Gray, who for some years now has been news- 
commenting, interviewing and playing records for the night- 
owls on New York station WMCA. Gray won his spurs by 
receiving tons of mail from various hate-mongers who 
couldn’t take his constant harping on discrimination. The 
popularity of this approach won him a columnist’s niche on 
the New York Post. At this point, presumably, he became a 
“significant political force,” worthy of daily scrutiny and 
chastisement by the leaders of the Communist party 
(U.S.A.). For more than a year now, the Daily Worker has 
been sniping at Gray for his anti-Communism. In the last 
few months, however, he seems to have become an obsession 
for the local Khrushchevists. We reproduce below the most 
recent Worker attack, a “letter” in the November 21 issue: 

“Age is no excuse for Gray’s consistent redbaiting. Cer- 
tainly not after 37 years of life. We forget that he was for 
[former New York Mayor Vincent R.] Impellitteri. We for- 
get that his microphone always regurgitated wishy-washy 
feelings about progressive causes. 

“Can we be tolerant of a man who put Madeline Lee 
[actress charged with Communist activities] through the 
embarrassing situation of having James T. Farrell interro- 
gate her at the moment her career was being butchered by 
the Un-American Committee? Can we be tolerant of a man 
who says he’s against McCarthy and then puts on the air to 
monopolize it apologists for McCarthy and his ilk? Can we 
be tolerant of a man who permitted Ed Sullivan to attack 
Walter Winchell on the air during the Josephine Baker- 
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Stork Club case and then take up hours of time pleading 
with Winchell that these were not his feelings? .. . 

“Gray hates the Geneva spirit, but not because he, him. 
self, is a victim of the cold war. Gray hates it because his 
New Leaper friends hate it. I’ve listened several times to 
downright Soviet-baiting from counterfeit experts on Gray’s 
program whose only ‘claim to fame’ was their association 
with THe New Leaner. Gray sits by and permits this verbal 
garbage to be piled up without any attempt to deodorize it. 

“Moreover, he agrees 99.9 per cent of the time with vicious 
slander being propagated against East German workers and 
the Soviet Union in general. Protests were so heavy that he 
was forced, undoubtedly, to take off his trio of slanderers 
[these included NL contributors Christopher Emmet and 
Julien Steinberg] who had filled the air during the late sum- 
mer with redbaiting innuendoes. 

“He recently brought on one Melvin J. Lasky, an alleged 
newspaperman from West Berlin who claimed right on the 
air that Geneva was a failure, and Gray sat there and agreed. 
Who made it fail? For Gray and Lasky all targets were 
named USSR. 

“It is obvious that Gray has become the midnight Facts 
Forum—only the latter says it has H. L. Hunt’s money be- 
hind it. Gray still sells blintzes and haberdashery with his 
glib jargonese. Be tolerant of such outright attacks on the 
People’s Democracies? On the contrary. There should be 
more protests against this fraudulent attempt to mask mid- 
night surrender to reaction under the guise of ‘liberalism.’ 
—MAX, Crotona.” 

Mr. Gray, we are happy to report, has survived this blast 
and is still doing business at the old stand—despite Max 


and despite Gerald L. K. 
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It took only ten months to merge the AFL and C/O at the top level, but the real work 
lies ahead, in harmonizing conflicting labor interests at the grass roots 


THE LABOR MERGER 


T TOOK twenty years—and some 
ioe changes in the national com- 
plexion — for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations to reunite. 
Now that they are back together 
again, the questions seem to be: Will 
merger take? Will the AFL-CIO jell? 
Who will put asunder what George 
Meany and Walter Reuther have 
joined together? 

Obviously, time will provide the 
answers to those questions. How 
much time is anyone’s guess. The 
day the union was consummated, one 
sharp-witted labor reporter was pub- 
licly predicting the organization’s 
demise within two years. Others with 
a less catastrophic turn of mind were 
inclined to think the AFL-CIO might 
be here to stay. 

At any rate, during the New York 
merger convention (December 5-9) 
a few things became quite clear. One 
was that a great deal of work remains 
to be done on the purely physical 
aspects of unity. As the AFL-CIO 
stands today, it is really only an ex- 
pression. In fact, it is a complex 
of unresolved staff and administrative 
problems and a tangle of overlap- 
ping—and often conflicting—power 
groups. 

Merger was a hasty business, dic- 
tated and necessitated as much by 
personal and political considerations 
inside both great groups as by logic. 
It was conceived, blueprinted and 
achieved in ten months—fast work. 


es 





STANLEY LEVEY reports on labor de- 
velopments for the New York Times. 
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By Stanley Levey 


A good many decisions were left un- 
made; some will have to be remade. 
There is fat in the organization—and 
some water, too—that will have to 
be eliminated. This means consoli- 
dating, reorganizing, streamlining. It 
also means hurting some feelings, 
stepping on some toes and putting 
a few noses out of joint. People are 
involved, and that makes the job all 
the more difficult. 

As with most conventions, the most 
interesting and revealing develop- 
ments took place outside the meeting 
hall. Take the case of Dave Beck, 
the perpetual-motion president of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. To the accompaniment of the 
usual menacing noises, he let it be 
known on the first day that, God- 
dammit, he was going to take his 
full membership of 1.4 million into 
the Goddamn Industrial Union De- 
partment or, Goddammit, he would 
know the reason why. 

Well, as things turned out, he soon 
found out the reason. It was that 
George Meany didn’t want it that 
way. And that’s the way it was. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Beck pro- 
vided a good picture of a man run- 
ning backward at a steadily faster 
pace. On Tuesday of Convention 
week, he fed the press and then pro- 
ceeded to confuse them during an 
hour of questions and answers. Most 
newspapermen came out of the ses- 
sion with the idea that Mr. Beck 
knew darned little about what was 
really happening in his enormous 
organization and that his labor phil- 
osophy could be summed up as: “I 


want what I want when I want it.” 

By Wednesday, Mr. Beck was say- 
ing that he would register not 1.4 
million, not 700,000, but 400,000 
members in the IUD. On Thursday, 
the last convention day, the Terrible 
Teamster, who had been shrugging 
off criticisms of his dealings with the 
racket-ridden Long- 
shoremen’s Association in the east 
and the Red-tainted Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers in the west, was 
confessing that he hadn’t realized all 
the problems inherent in the Mine, 
Mill deal and announcing that he and 
David McDonald of the Steelworkers 
would review the situation. 

Actually, what had happened was 
that Dave Beck had failed to scare 
anyone—George Meany least of all. 
It may very well be that the sheer 
enormity of the AFL-CIO will make 
it impossible for one union, no mat- 
ter how large or critically placed, to 
dominate as Dan Tobin cowed the 
AFL for so many years. There seems 
to be no question that Mr. Meany, 
a man who constantly amazes his 
friends and enemies by his capacity 
for growth, is running the show. 

That’s the state of affairs right 
now. In six months or a year or two 
years, new power alignments can— 
and probably will—firm up. There 
are many possibilities for alliances 
and groupings. But there is one that 
seems to form a natural backbone 
for the AFL-CIO. That is the part- 
nership of Mr. Meany, Mr. Reuther, 
David Dubinsky and like-thinking 
leaders and groups in both wings 
of the new united movement. These 


International 








men and the unions they represent 
and attract comprise a powerful nu- 
cleus, a highly magnetic center that 
will not easily be disintegrated. 

Now, consider Michael J. Quill, 
president of the Transport Workers 
Union. “Suicide Mike,” they are be- 
ginning to call him. By his tactic 
in keeping his union out of the AFL- 
CIO when everyone knew that ulti- 
mately he would come in, he won a 
lot of headlines. But he lost the 
respect of his colleagues, a vice presi- 
dency in the AFL-CIO (transit is 
represented on the executive council 
by Abe Spradling of the Amalga- 
mated Association), and an office in 
the Industrial Union Department. 

The convention was not without 
its historical ironies. Those with long 
memories recalled that of the orig- 
inal group that in 1935 formed the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion only David Dubinsky and John 
L. Lewis were still alive. And Mr. 
Lewis, the aged lion, was out of the 
arena, snarling in his den of in- 
gratitude, calling the AFL-CIO a 
“rope of sand,” and dunning his old 
associates to repay a gift that has 
now become a loan. 

And what of David Dubinsky? 
Twenty years have passed and the 
principle of industrial unionism, in 
which he believed then and believes 
now, has become an accepted fact. 
But Mr. Dubinsky (who never paid 
a penny of per-capita to the CIO 
when he was in it) has not joined 
the Industrial Union Department of 
the new federation and doesn’t know 
if he will, while organizations that 
fought the idea in 1935 with rigidity 
“of mind and bitterness of spirit have 
flocked to affiliate themselves with 
the department. 

Well, the historic moment has 
come and gone with—interestingly 
enough—scarcely a backward glance 
or a sigh of sentiment. Now there is 
no longer a divided labor movement. 
only a hyphenated one. It was a long 
time in coming and a short time in 
the making. In the language of the 
horse player: “It figures.” Now the 
work begins. 





DAVID DUBINSKY 


By William E. Bohn 


HE NEw LEADER published many 
T an editorial praying rather hope- 
lessly for union of the AFL and CIO. 
Practical labor politicians always 
told us that we were naive, that the 
reunion was impossible as long as 
human nature remained what it was. 
In such idealistic and humanitarian 
movements, it was explained, men 
drawing down salaries of $25,000 or 
$50,000 were somehow able to per- 
suade themselves that two federa- 
tions were better than one. So we 
had to wait until death took its toll, 
time toned down hatreds, and John 
L. Lewis was shunted onto a side- 
track. At the head of the two organi- 
zations, we were finally fortunate 
enough to get two men who were 
young-minded and __ high-minded 
enough to care more for labor wel- 
fare and national progress than for 
their own titles and jobs. And, I sup- 
pose, the general sweep toward amal- 
gamation and bigness came to in- 
clude labor as well as business, 
religion and practically every other 
phase of our life. 





JAMES CAREY 


Union of 


The new AFL-CIO is the 


most powerful trade-union 


At any rate, the great reunion was 
consummated in the old 71st Regi- 
ment Armory in New York on Mon- 
day morning, December 5. Even on 
the surface, this seems like an enor- 
mous achievement. It brings under 
one roof the most active and dynamic 
group operating in this country. lt 
has produced, too, the largest trade- 
union group in the world—that is, if 
we disregard the Government-con- 
trolled workers of Russia. Persons 
concerned with national and state 
affairs—including such politicians as 
Senator Barry Goldwater (R.-Ariz.) 
and Presidential Assistant Harold 
Stassen—are perfectly justified when 
they speculate fearfully upon the ef- 
fect of this gigantic development. 
There has been a change in the bal: 
ance of power. Things will never be 
the same again. 

As one entered the _ brilliantly 
lighted meeting-place, the first thing 
to hold his attention was a great ret: 
white-and-blue backdrop behind the 
platform topped by the words: “All 
trades—All crafts—All colors—All 
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DAVE BECK 


Fifteen Million 


federation in the world —and its leaders know it 


creeds.” These words suggest the sort 
of idealism and optimism which fired 
the 1,400 delegates. As I wandered up 
and down the great floor and talked 
with old friends from every part of 
the country, I heard from the mouths 
of labor people themselves an expres- 
sion of two quite different attitudes. 

The delegates themselves were, for 
the most part, seasoned trade-union 
officials. They have been through the 
mill. Many of them recall the tough 
times which followed the split in 
1935-6 or—even—the massacres at 
Homestead or in the mine fields. 
Practically all of them, as they looked 
about and enjoyed the feeling of 
power, would answer my questions: 
“Of course this is great; now watch 
us go to town.” 

Among the delegates and, especial- 
ly, among the ring of exhibits which 
encircled the big show, there was a 
liberal sprinkling of intellectual ex- 
perts. Forward-looking committees 
and commissions and institutions by 
the dozen were exhibiting their 
wares. Everyone was on hand from 
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the League for Industrial Democracy 
and the International Labor Organi- 
zation to the New York Public Li- 
brary. And there were college pro- 
fessors enough to start a university. 
These intellectuals have studied their 
history and economics, and they are 
skittish about prophecy. “Yes,” they 
would say, “it’s a good thing to have 
all of this power united—if fellows 
like Dave Beck and John L. Lewis 
can be kept in their places, if the 
organized workers don’t get sepa- 
rated from the rest of the people, if, 
if, ete.” 

The delegates were better-trained, 
better-dressed, better-acting and bet- 
ter-looking than their predecessors 
were forty or fifty years ago. And 
I can report that alcohol played a 
more modest part in convention pro- 
ceedings than it formerly did. The 
way in which the program was run 
off on time did great credit to the 
officials. In orderliness, in efficiency, 
in their ability to get business done 
though paying strict attention to 
the rules of democratic procedure, 


I am sure that these men would com- 
pare favorably with any other body 
of equal size—whether representing 
big business or anyone else. 

Naturally, as I sat and listened and 
watched, I thought of old times. 
How often did I hear Sam Gompers, 
William Green and Philip Murray 
preside over conventions or address 
meetings! More than one speaker on 
this convention platform mentioned 
the fact that, without the efforts of 
these and many myriads of other less 
distinguished but equally devoted 
members going “way back to the 
early years, this great reunion could 
not have taken place. 

As I saw George Meany standing 
there so straight and keen, I in- 
evitably thought of old Gompers. 
And when he said that labor would 
go on fighting for all kinds of a 
better world but would not start a 
labor party, I could close my eyes 
and practically believe the old boy 
was hovering over him. But I also 
had another fancy. Walter Reuther, 
the new president of the Industrial 
Union Department, stood beside 
President Meany—and it seemed to 
me more than once that I caught in 
his look, in his words, in his whole 
way of acting and thinking, the ideal- 
istic spirit of old Gene Debs. Walter 
is a much more practical man than 
the old Socialist leader ever was. His 
activity is leading to far different 
results, but the kinship in_ spirit 
seems to me very real. 

Fifteen million men and women 
with the members of their families 
and all of their connections represent 
a tremendous power. No matter what 
influences are brought to bear against 
them, they will have significant in- 
fluence in this country during the 
coming decades. For good or ill, they 
will help make this nation. The im- 
portant question is, then, what do 
these union members have on their 
minds? How will they use their 
power? There have been unions 
which have cared little about any- 
thing except the wages of their own 
members. Is this great new organiza- 
tion likely to drive ruthlessly ahead 








without giving consideration to other 
people or other countries or any in- 
terests except their own? 

Some of the attention of the dele- 
gates was, of course, given to strikes 
and wage negotiations. Better wages, 
shorter hours and better working 
conditions are important now, as they 
have been since the beginning of the 
trade-union movement. But in the 
discussion of wages, a good deal of 
attention is now given to the effect 
of high wages upon the national mar- 
ket. And in the convention much 
thought went to the 30 million work- 
ers who receive less than a living 
wage. Wages and working conditions 
were thought of in this convention— 
and are today generally thought of 
in the labor movement—as a part of 
the general welfare. 

There will, of course, be a great 
organizing campaign in the near fu- 
ture. It is said that the Industrial 
Union Department, which contains 
at the start 7 million members, far 
more than ever joined the CIO, is 
prepared to spend $4 million to bring 
new members into the constituent 
organizations. As anyone would ex- 
pect, chief attention will be directed 
toward the South, and a special effort 
will be made to bring in great 
numbers of the Negroes who have 
been hitherto neglected. 

Anti-union scandalmongers would 
have been surprised had they heard 
the discussion of ethical problems. 
Any listener quickly realized that 
these delegates, from Meany on 
down, were deeply in earnest about 
cleaning grafters and thieves out of 
their house. The fight for honesty has 
heen openly and vigorously waged 
ever since George Meany came to the 
top of the old Federation. From now 
on, it will be carried on systematical- 
ly by all units and at all levels. The 
figures in the books are to be checked 
by accountants and the members are 
to know what becomes of every cent 
of their money. Meany has never 
believed that the principle of union 
autonomy should protect a crook. 

All of the features of our public 
and organizational welfare programs 


were painstakingly gone into. There 
was detailed discussion of child wel- 
fare, old-age insurance and work- 
men’s compensation, health and wel- 
fare administration. Marion B. Fol- 
som, Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, offered a detailed dis- 
cussion of the present status of the 
measures being administered by his 
department—and the delegates lis- 
tened with real attention. 

About half the time and energy of 
the delegates was devoted to matters 
which are not especially trade-union 
affairs at all. First, there was the race 





LEWIS: SHUNTED TO A SIDETRACK 


problem. So far as this great organi- 
zation is concerned, the old charge 
that American organized labor is 
careless of the rights of Negro work- 
ers must be abandoned. Two Negro 
labor leaders, Willard Townsend and 
A. Philip Randolph, sat conspicuous- 
ly on the platform along with the 
other 27 members of the Executive 
Board. And there were Negroes scat- 
tered all through the great armory. 
Thurgood Marshall delivered a mag- 
nificent address on the whole race 
problem and was received with rous- 
ing enthusiasm. Resolutions were 
adopted in favor of FEPC and inte- 
gration in the public schools. From 
now on, Negroes can stand up 
straight in the American labor move- 
ment, and there is nothing which 


they can do to advance their cause 
which will be more effective than to 
join this movement and play their 
part in it. 

Those of us who could recall the 
bitter struggles against the Commu- 
nists in many of our trade-union con- 
ventions must have been impressed 
by the complete absence of Kremlin 
followers from this gathering. The 
Communists were the little men who 
weren't there. But the subject of 
Communism as a world threat occu- 
pied a large place in the discussions. 
Over and over, various speakers and 
resolution committees declared that 
we cannot be sure of a good life in 
America unless people are free and 
prosperous in other parts of the 
world. Omer Becu, President of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, was received with a 
storm of applause. And in the resolu- 
tion dealing with our foreign policy, 
the union men spoke out for bolder, 
more imaginative and more expen- 
sive programs to checkmate the Con- 


munists. 
As I listened to the political speak- 
ers, a definite notion gradually 


worked itself to the top of my mind. 
The Republicans were well received. 
President Meany introduced them in 
the most gracious way. To Mr. Fol- 
som, in fact, he gave an enthusiastic 
send-off. And these men, including 
President Eisenhower, spoke very 
well. They were obviously eager to 
make a good impression. But they 
all spoke as if they were scared. They 
seemed to be strangers from a differ- 
ent sort of outsidé world. They didn’t 
know quite what to say or how to 
act. 

The Democrats, on the contrary, 
were at home. They were in their own 
family. They talked the same lan- 
guage as the men on the platform and 
down on the floor. This applied es 
pecially to Adlai Stevenson—no mat- 
ter how high-brow he is or how much 
given to wisecracks. He talked right 
out of the hearts of the crowd. He 
summed up what they were thinking 
better than they could say it them- 
selves. He was their man. 
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Two anti-Communist blocs — one led by Mendes-France, 


the other by Faure — compete for votes on January 2 


FRANCE’'S SUDDEN 


ELECTION 


ParRIs 
— FAURE achieved in defeat 
what he had been unable to ob- 
tain from the National Assembly in 
five weeks of heated parliamentary 
maneuvers. In its anxiety to defeat 
Faure’s plan for early elections, the 
opposition brought his government 
down by a vote larger than the con- 
stitutional majority. This enabled 
Faure to dissolve the Assembly and 
call elections within 30 days, since 
for the first time under the Fourth 
Republic two governments within 
eighteen months had been overthrown 
by a constitutional majority. The 
elections will take place on January 
2, and will be contested under the 
much-criticized 1951 electoral law. 
The background of these events 
sheds light on the campaign now in 
progress. At the end of October, the 
Faure Government’s policies in Al- 
geria and Morocco cost it the support 
of the Gaullists, who could now as- 
sure Faure’s defeat. Faure and his 
coalition were also preoccupied with 
the new political movements being 
organized in anticipation of next 
June’s regular elections. 
Former Premier Pierre Mendés- 
France leads the most spectacular of 








A month of labyrinthine maneuvers 
brought about France’s current, un- 
scheduled election campaign. Here 
these maneuvers are explained by 
George B. Boswell, former Professor 
of French at Smith College, who is 
now studying French politics under 
a Farfield Foundation grant. 
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By George B. Boswell 


feat of EDC. They saw in his move- 
ment disturbing signs of chauvinism, 
and noted that the Radical program 
made no reference to the effort to- 
ward European unity. Many French- 
men, traditionally wary of dominant 
personalities, fear the strength of his 
personal leadership and distrust his 
inability to delegate authority. Oth- 
ers look suspiciously on the position 
he has recently assumed toward the 
Communists. As Premier in 1954, he 
had steadily refused their support, 
but more recently he has not attacked 





PIERRE MENDES-FRANCE AND GUY MOLLET: LEAD ‘REPUBLICAN FRONT" 


these movements, designed to sweep 
the country and place him at the head 
of a new left-of-center coalition. He 
sought, through his personal leader- 
ship and with the help of L’Express, 
a crusading political daily, to build 
up a major popular movement in 
order to revamp and _ rejuvenate 
France’s political and economic life. 
He successfully captured control of 
the Radical Socialist party, and in 
the campaign just begun has allied 
the majority of that party in a new 
“Republican front” with the Social- 
ists and the left-wing Gaullists. 
Mendés-France’s plans provoked 
violent reactions in many quarters, 
for Mendés-France is unorthodox and 
controversial. The supporters of the 
“European” movement remembered 
him as the man who assured the de- 


them directly, for his movement 
hopes to attract the support of some 
Communist voters. A smaller move- 
ment called the “Nouvelle Gauche” 
used this climate to attempt to pro- 
mote a rapprochement between the 
non-Communist Left and the Commu- 
nists. When electoral alliances had to 
be formed, however, Mendés-France 
rejected Communist support—on the 
grounds that the CP opposed his pro- 
posals for electoral reform. 

The broad anti-Communist front 
of the 1951 elections has been so 
weakened that today even new right- 
wing formations place little emphasis 
on the Communist issue. These move- 
ments are primarily organized to de- 
fend the special interests of farmers, 
artisans and small shopkeepers. The 
success of Pierre Poujade, who has 








led the opposition to Government tax 
collections, has given the moderate 
parties considerable concern. 

Facing growing extremism on its 
right and the mounting Mendeés- 
France movement on the left, the 
Faure Government on October 25 
called for elections in December. The 
Government’s proposal was based on 
the argument that major policy deci- 
sions would have to be taken in 
the immediate future concerning 
Morocco, Algeria and the Saar ques- 
tion, and that these decisions should 
be taken by an Assembly with a fresh 
mandate. 

Party considerations also weighed 
heavily in the decision. Worried 
by Mendés-France, the Government 
hoped to nip the threat in the bud 
by calling early elections. The Men- 
décistes, Socialists and Gaullists, ei- 
ther anxious to have more time to 
prepare the elections or honestly op- 
posed to the existing electoral law, 
then proposed “electoral reform,” 
hoping to overthrow the Government 
while delaying elections till spring. 
Speakers of all parties then argued 
the virtues of their reform measures, 
but the Assembly defeated some fif- 
teen proposed electoral reform bills 
—proving, at best, that the only exist- 
ing majority stood steadfast against 
any change. 

In these parliamentary maneuvers, 
the very composition of the next As- 
sembly was at stake. The law which 
had been tailored to meet the cir- 
cumstances of 1951 was considered 
by many deputies ill-designed for the 
coming elections. In 1951, France 
was faced by an important Gaullist 
movement and a strong Communist 
party, which together would have 
won a majority of Assembly seats had 
the elections been held under propor- 
tional representation. 

The 1951 law—which will now op- 
erate again—authorized “apparente- 
ments,” or associations between the 
parties, and reintroduced the concept 
of “the whole list wins” in case any 
list or “associated lists” won an abso- 
lute majority of the votes. Associated 
lists that won an absolute majority 


divided the seats among themselves 
according to the polled strength of 
each list. If no list or combination 
of lists won an absolute majority, the 
seats were assigned among all con- 
tending lists on a proportional basis. 

In 1951, almost all the center par- 
ties were allied under the apparente- 
ment system to oppose both Commu- 
nists and Gaullists, and in 31 depart- 
ments those associated lists obtained 
an absolute majority. The Commu- 
nists were deprived of 71 seats they 
would have won under straight pro- 
portional representation; the Gaullists 
were deprived of 26 seats. 

The 1951 law met strong opposi- 
tion from different quarters. In 1951, 
the Socialists had entered 
apparentements with the center and 


many 


rightist parties, since they had partici- 
pated in nearly all the coalition gov- 
ernments of the first five postwar 
years. Since then, however, the So- 
cialist party has gone into opposition. 
Furthermore, the forthcoming cam- 
paign cannot be centered on a broad. 
negative anti-Communist coalition as 
it was in 1951. The Socialist party, 
refusing to make indiscriminate alli- 
ances with the parties on its right. 
might be isolated under the system of 
apparentements between two major 
blocs—the Government parties and 
the Communists—thus leaving it with 
the choice of losing many seats or of 
accepting regional apparentements 
with the Communists. 

The followers of Mendés-France 
were equally opposed to the appar- 
entements, for it would tempt the 
Radicals to alliances with parties on 
its right, rather than with the Social- 
ists. This is due to regional condi- 
tions; Radical and Socialist strong- 
holds do not normally coincide and 
apparentements between these two 
parties, according to 1951 figures, 
could win absolute majorities in only 
5 departments. On the other hand, 
Radical apparentements with the 
Right parties would be successful in 
27 departments. The Mendeés-France 
forces desired a more personal elec- 
toral system where party alignments 
were not compulsory, in order to re- 


tain a wide field of maneuverability, 

With the support of the Socialists, 
it initiated a drive to reinstate the 
“scrutin d’arrondissement,” or single- 
member district. If no candidate wins 
a majority on the first ballot, runoff 
elections are held two weeks later, at 
which time a simple plurality pre- 
vails. Since numerous parties com- 
pete in each district, few seats are 
carried on the first ballot. The runoff 
is then usually a contest between the 
two leading contenders, the other 
candidates withdrawing in favor 
of one of them, a process known as 
“désistement.” 

This system tends to stress local 
issues, parish-pump politics, and to 
accentuate the conflict between Right 
and Left, or oppose “clerical” to 
“anti-clerical” candidates. Since lo- 
cal political figures long prominent 
have a net advantage, this system 
would have benefited the older, well- 
implanted Radical and Socialist par- 
ties. By its emphasis on individuals, 
it would have served Mendés-France, 
who planned a campaign which would 
cut across party lines to encourage 
voters, even Communist voters, to 
vote for men rather than parties. The 
adherents of the scrutin d’arrondisse- 
ment also pointed out that it would 
constitute the most effective method 
of cutting down Communist represen- 


tation, which, with about the same 
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electoral support as in 1951, would 
drop from 103 to about 65 deputies. 

The arrondissement, however, was 
strongly opposed by the Communists, 
the MRP (Christian Democrats) and 
most of the conservatives. The MRP, 
which considers itself destined to 
transcend arbitrary distinctions be- 
tween Right and Left, is, on principle, 
opposed to any electoral method call- 
ing for a runoff, since it leaves no 
room on the second ballot for a 
“third-force” party. The MRP will 
admit associations which are publicly 
proclaimed before the balloting be- 
gins, but it desperately opposes the 
désistements which take place before 
the runoff elections of the arrondisse- 
ment. The désistement lends itself to 
secret deals and horse-trading, and in 
many districts the Communists could 
become the final arbiters of contests 
between non-Communists. 

As the fight grew in intensity, 
the opponents assumed more and 
more intransigent positions. Mendeés- 
France’s insistence on the arrondisse- 
ment, unacceptable to a small but dis- 
tinct majority of the deputies, killed 
chances of reaching a compromise ac- 
ceptable to both the Socialists and 
the Government parties. It also con- 
firmed a growing fear among the 
MRP and moderates that the crusad- 
ing intransigence of the Mendeés- 


France movement was driving it to 
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lose contact with the center parties. 

Observers pointed to the violent 
tone of the polemic directed against 
the MRP and the moderate parties 
by L’Express, which at the same time 
maintained an equivocal detachment 
toward the Communists. Several re- 
cent speeches by Mendés-France, 
particularly one at Aubervilliers, a 
Parisian Communist stronghold, re- 
vealed an unwillingness to discuss 
frankly the possibility of Communist 
participation in his “left-wing coali- 
tion.” Recent declarations of certain 
left-wing Socialist deputies seemed 
to indicate that, under certain condi- 
tions, control of the Socialist party 
might pass from its present pro- 
European leaders, Guy Mollet and 
Christian Pineau, to men who would 
accept Communist support. 

Furthermore, it was generally be- 
lieved that, even in the event of an 
exceptionally successful campaign. 
the Mendécistes, Socialists and liberal 
Gaullists could not form a successful 
government by themselves. Some 
other major party would have to par- 
ticipate. This could be the MRP, but 
to date Mendés-France has made no 
effort toward a reconciliation with 
the MRP, whose enmity he has in- 
curred through his virulent attacks 
upon the party leaders and through 
his non-support of EDC. Or it could 
be the Communist party, seemingly 
willing to participate on “easy terms” 
in a popular front. 

Such considerations pushed the 
Faure Governm:nt to press for early 
elections. Ironically enough, Faure’s 
opposition handed him a ready-made 
victory by voting too massively 
against him. This gave him the op- 
portunity to dissolve the Assembly 
and hold elections under the system 
of apparentements, which most of his 
own supporters favored. 

Tn fact, the dissolution itself may 
have been partly engineered by mem- 
bers of Faure’s Government. On the 
eve of the last vote of confidence on 
the electoral issue, when the Commu- 
nists had decided to stop supporting 
the Government, it was plain that the 
Government would be defeated by 


300 votes or more. 312 votes were 
needed to achieve the constitutional 
majority which would enable Faure 
to dissolve the Assembly immediately. 
Of the 318 votes cast against Faure, 
8 were cast by n.oderates who had 
previously voted in favor of the 
Government’s plan for elections in 
December under the existing law. 
Without those 8 votes cast against 
him, Faure would have been out of 
office, and unable to dissolve the 
Assembly. The electoral-reform de- 
bate could have continued. 

These swift developments make it 
very difficult to predict the outcome 
of the elections. Much will depend 
upon how the apparentements are 
used. If the Government parties can 
establish an effective system of appar- 
entements, they can hurt Mendés- 
France and profit greatly from the 
electoral system. But this would also 
accentuate the existing cleavage be- 
tween the Center and the Socialists 
and could drive the non-Communist 
Left closer to the Communists. 

It now appears, however, that there 
will be two large blocs—the Repub- 
lican Front and the Government coa- 
lition—in addition to the Commu- 
nists and the Poujade forces. This 
means that in a great many electoral 
districts straight proportional repre- 
sentation will operate. The Commu- 
nists thus stand a chance of improving 
their representation even if their vote 
declines. The large protest vote, seem- 
ingly indicated by heavy initial reg- 
istration, could go either to them or 
to the Mendés-France alliance. 

On the other hand, Faure’s coup 
may well bring a majority to the 
right-of-center forces led by Foreign 
Minister Antoine Pinay. But it can- 
not forever contain a genuine left- 
wing movement if such a move- 
ment really has strong roots in the 
country. Such popular support, in- 
cluding that of many who vote Com- 
munist, can be enlisted in the strug- 
gle to preserve French democracy by 
a liberal program of economic and 
social progress which will clearly 
indicate that democracy can be made 
to work for all the people. 








The Changing Scene in Chicago 


By Albert N. Votaw 


CHICAGO 
HE 50-YEAR-OLD weekly Defender, 
sec influential Negro newspaper 
here, will become a tabloid morning 
daily in February. The new paper 
“shall not be limited in either cover- 
age or distribution by reasons of race 
or color,” announces publisher John 
H. Sengstacke. His goal: a modest 
100,000 circulation. The move, which 
will be accompanied by a $1-million 
building program, was announced at 
a golden-anniversary celebration ad- 
dressed by NAACP counsel Thurgood 
Marshall; Democratic Congressman 
William Dawson; GOP leader Archi- 
bald Carey, a minister and former 
alderman and alternate representative 
to the UN General Assembly; Judge 
Abraham L. Marovitz, and Roose- 
velt University President Edward J. 
Sparling. 

The Defender was started by the 
present publisher’s late uncle, Robert 
Sengstacke Abbott, in the kitchen of 
a boarding house. It grew into the 
city’s strongest Negro paper. Of late, 
it has had circulation problems—sell- 
ing some 60,000 copies in a Negro 
community of about 800,000; this 
is about one-half the penetration of 
any of the city’s four major dailies. 
Yet, the failure of circulation to keep 
pace with a growing potential reader- 
ship is, in a sense, a symptom of the 
community’s coming of age. 

Despite the fact that Chicago re- 
mains a highly race-conscious city, 
which at times appears to be quiver- 
ing on the verge of a serious explo- 
sion, the position of this minority has 
improved palpably over the last 20 
years, Living space has been aug- 


mented and now includes some nice 
residential areas. The civil service 
and elected office have been opened 
to men of this race: Among the most 
conspicuous are Representative Daw- 
son, a power in the Capitol by virtue 
of his seniority; one police captain, 
and five aldermen. 

Metropolitan press coverage has 
also been bettered, although Negro 
society news and what for lack of a 
better term may be called “crusade- 
type” news are still omitted for the 
most part. Only the Tribune con- 
tinues the routine identification 
“Negro” in its coverage of local 
(i.e., mostly crime) news. In a city 
where racial identification can pretty 
well be made from the address. how- 
ever, the benefits of the omission 
are more moral than practical. 

Apparently, the Negro is gradually 
being absorbed into the body politic. 
As he ceases to be considered an alien 
intruder, he finds less need to create 
the entire apparatus of his own city 
within a city. The Defender’s deci- 
sion, most optimistically interpreted, 
might seem to indicate that the Negro 
minority is starting to achieve a sta- 
tus comparable to that enjoyed by the 
city’s other self-conscious ethnic mi- 
norities. Not that the road which still 
has to be traveled is a short one: 
This year, it cost the city about $1.5 
million for police protection to indi- 
viduals threatened with racial vio- 
lence. 

Year’s end is transitionally a time 
for taking stock, and probably no- 
where is this process more painful 
than at suburban Northwestern Uni- 
versity. In the wake of a winless 


football season, the University has 
undertaken a reorganization of its 
athletic department. A secret commit: 
tee of businessmen is drawing up 
plans, and it is reportedly the most 
distinguished group of outsiders ever 
called upon to aid the school. The 
student newspaper had the bad taste 
to suggest that NU quit the Big Ten, 
by far the roughest, toughest confer- 
ence organized for the quasi-profes- 
sional teams engaged in collegiate 
football. Then the school could either 
seek its own level in a smaller con- 
ference or, emulating its rival on 
the Midway, Chicago University, give 
up intercollegiate football. 

But University officials appear to 
be more interested in rebuilding the 
team, and many persons feel that this 
can be done only by sacrificing some 
other asset such as academic stand- 
ing. (Firing the coach, a traditional 
palliative, won’t work; that was done 
last year.) Officials have indicated 
that they will not adopt one alterna- 
tive, which is to create a school of 
physical education, through which 
many a big-league player elsewhere 
maintains his technical amateur sta 
tus by taking courses in calisthenics, 
gridiron marking, football inflating, 
and the like. This may also prepare 
him for a later career in coaching. 

The more likely solution appears 
to be the establishment of a sort of 
tacit academic double-standard. With 
high-school football now almost as 
highly organized as the college game, 
varsity players find that the sport 
dominates their lives, leaving them 
time to study just enough to maintain 
eligibility. Grades like this would 
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keep them out of Northwestern, and 
in the past the University has been 
unwilling to make exceptions. 

Stock-taking at one of the city’s 
other cultural assets, the Lyric Thea- 
ter, has been a happier task. The 
Lyric, created last year to bring per- 
manent opera to Chicago, has com- 
pleted its second successful season 
with a deficit unlikely to exceed 
$100,000. (This compares with the 
record for the course, $1 million, 
rung up in 1922 under the “directa- 
ship” of Mary Garden.) More than 
half of the season’s 25 performances 
were SRO; for the season, the house 
averaged 90 per cent of capacity. 

In the past, too many opera com- 
panies here have been built on the 
star principle, with one or two prima 
donnas and tenors holding up a cast 
of lame voices and limping supernu- 
meraries. The Lyric Theater probably 
won’t have this problem. Their prima 
donna, Marie Menneghini-Callas, 
made her American début here last 
season and returned this year. She 
will not be back. The afternoon of 
her final performance (in Madame 
Butterfly), a deputy U.S. marshal 
tried to serve her papers (relating to 
a long-standing contract dispute with 
a New York lawyer) as she left her 
hotel in the company of an entourage 
of opera lovers. After picking himself 
up off the sidewalk, the marshal de- 
cided to enlist some aid. 

That night, as the kimono-clad 
Callas stepped off the stage after 
committing operatic hara-kiri, the 
persistent marshal and a small task 
force of seven sheriff’s deputies met 
her. They were promptly engaged by 
a veritable army of stagehands, fans. 
opera officials and other cast mem- 
bers. Mme. Callas. voluble in Eng- 
lish, Italian and finally in Greek, 
retired to her dressing room. Long 
after the battle ended, her priceless 
bel canto soprano could be heard 
over the crashing of glassware. The 
affair made good copy, overshadow- 
ing even the  carefully-nurtured 
“tivalry” between Mme. Callas and 
the company’s other soprano star, 
Renata Tebaldi. 
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Mme. Callas has been signed to 
open the Metropolitan Opera season 
in New York next year. This repre- 
sents a considerable personal triumph 
for the 3l-year-old, New York-born 
soprano, who, according to her press 
agent, was once turned down at a 


Met audition and achieved fame only 
after repairing to La Scala. Inasmuch 
as the lawyer who says he discovered 
her lives in New York, there may be 
a chance for some extracurricular 
pyrotechnics similar to those which 
enlivened her last evening in Chicago. 


Anti-Intellectualism Hit 
at St. Louis U. Ceremony 


By William K. Wyant Jr. 


St. Louis 
HE FIRST university to be estab- 
lished west of the Mississippi 
River had its origins in an “Academy 
for Young Gentlemen” that was set 
up in November 1818 in a_ one- 
story stone house on the riverfront 
here. This became St. Louis College. 
In 1824, seven Jesuits opened an In- 
dian seminary at nearby Florissant, 
not far from the confluence of the 
rivers. Four years later, Jesuits as- 
sumed responsibility for the college 
as well, and in 1832 St. Louis Uni- 
versity was chartered. 

Now an institution of 11,000 stu- 
dents, St. Louis University, still un- 
der Jesuit auspices, could look back 
on a colorful 137 years of history 
when it observed Founders’ Day with 
a series of convocations on November 
15 and 16. 

Early in its existence, an ignorant, 
rioting citizenry destroyed the equip- 
ment of its medical college. The uni- 
versity went through the cholera epi- 
demic of 1849, when death carts 
rolled through the streets, and it 
weathered the “Know Nothing” dis- 
orders of the 1850s. The Civil War 
cut off its Southern patronage, and 
in 1863 three students received AB 
degrees. 

One of the convocation speakers 
was the Most Reverend John J. 
Wright, Bishop of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, who delivered the sermon 
at a solemn pontifical mass in St. 


Francis Xavier Church. Bishop 


Wright alluded to the Catholic 
Church’s preoccupation with educa- 
tion, as reflected by the history of 
St. Louis University, and went on to 
point a moral. He deplored the pres- 
ence among modern American Cath- 
olics of what he described as “a 
nervous spirit of impatient and sullen 
anti-intellectualism.” 

Such a spirit of contempt for the 
intellectual life, Bishop Wright said, 
was not a Catholic phenomenon but 
was the more unbecoming among 
Catholics because it was “so utterly 
out of harmony with any authentic 
Catholic tradition.” He said part of 
the blame at least might be assessed 
against an effort to conform to pre- 
vailing patterns of anti-intellectual- 
ism in the United States. 

“What a doubly tragic irony it 
would be,” Bishop Wright declared, 
“if, after centuries of battling for the 
natural law and the rights and func- 
tion of reason, as well as for the 
primacy of the intellect over passion, 
emotion, instinct or even will, the 
Church should find herself represent- 
ed in the world of the college, the 
press or the forum by sons and 
daughters contemptuous of that 
‘wild, living intellect of man’ of 
which Newman spoke, and suspicious 
of the slow, sometimes faltering, but 
patient processes by which intellectu- 
als seek to wrest some measure of 
order from the chaos about us.” 

Bishop Wright said the wrath of 
the stupid had laid waste the world 


1 








quite as often as had the craft of the 
bright. He suggested that schools and 
universities develop a special patience 
“with the bright and the sometimes 
irritatingly brilliant, a patience com- 
parable to that which we have virtu- 


ously tried to have toward the dull.” 

During the convocation, the Very 
Reverend Paul C. Reinert SJ, St. 
Louis University’s young president, 
announced that construction of the 
multi-million-dollar Pius XII Memo- 


rial Library on the campus would 
begin within six months. The library, 
built with the assistance of the 
Knights of Columbus, will house mi- 
crofilmed copies of the Vatican manu- 
script library. 





WHY THE BRITISH 
SHOULD YIELD CYPRUS 


Nothing short of the right to determine their own future will satisfy the Cypriots 


NICOSIA 


F THE British Government made 
| a simple, unambiguous statement 
that the principle of self-determina- 
tion applies to the island of Cyprus 
and will be implemented there in the 
not-too-distant future, England’s 
homesick garrison troops could go 
home, the Cypriot people could have 
back their civil liberties, the shadow 
of death could be lifted from this 
island, and Britain could once more 
boast that she is a champion of de- 
mocracy and fair play. 

The British Commonwealth has 
much to recommend it, but here on 
Cyprus it looks more like a jail than 
a “free association.” It is an extraor- 
dinary thing: All Britain’s African 
colonies are marching steadily along 
the road toward freedom and inde- 
pendence. Yet, Cyprus, whose popu- 
lation is more than four-fifths Greek, 
is never to be anything but subject 
to the British Crown. 

There was until recently a Blimp- 
ish character on this island, a former 
high colonial official, who once re- 
marked, “You know, I don’t like the 
Cypriots. They’re such sullen chaps. 
I much prefer those fellows whose 
faces break out in a great white smile 





A. C. SEDGWICK, veteran New York 
Times foreign correspondent, is now 
covering the struggle for Cyprus. 


from ear to ear when you ride out in, 
the early morning and toss them a 
sweet.” 

Yes, the Cypriots are sullen— 
politically, at any rate. When the 
British took over in 1878, the people 
welcomed them because they assumed 
that Britain would continue her pol- 
icy of turning over to Greece those 
islands whose populations desired it. 
The cession of the Ionian islands of 
Corfu, Cephalonia and Zante in 1864 
had formed the basis for an era of 
close friendship between Britain and 
Greece. The British forfeited this 
friendship, as well as the support of 
the Cypriot population, when they 





MAKARIOS: IS ENOSIS NEUROSIS? 


By A. C. Sedgwick 


proceeded to administer the island 
with the same disregard for human 
values shown by its previous owners, 
the Turks. 

In 1925, Cyprus was incorporated 
into the British Empire as a crown 
colony. However, the British con- 
tinued to collect special taxes at the 
rate of roughly $500,000 annually 
until 1927, since they had promised 
to pay this sum to the Turkish Sul- 
tan. Actually, the money went to pay 
British and French bondholders of 
the Ottoman loan of 1855. Although 
even so high an official as the late 
Sir Ronald Storrs, one-time Gover- 
nor of Cyprus, was highly apologetic 
about this ill-gotten swag, not a far- 
thing has ever been refunded to the 
Cypriot people, who to this day have 
no say about how their money is 
spent. 

The Cypriots argue convincingly 
that they are being cheated under 
British rule. They know, for example. 
that existing tariffs work only one 
way—in favor of Britain. Cypriot 
goods shipped to England are not 
protected, whereas British goods 
dumped in the market here are thor- 
oughly protected. Moreover, very lit- 
tle Marshall aid found its way to 
Cyprus, and Cypriots are convinced 
they would have reaped far greater 
benefits had the island belonged to 
Greece. 
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Even more important than these 
economic complaints are the Cypri- 
ots’ feelings of nationalist resent- 
ment. Americans have no doubt that 
the thirteen colonies were fully jus- 
tied in revolting against the British 
Crown. Yet, the American colonists 
at least suffered oppression and mis- 
tule by their own kith and kin, peo- 
ple who shared their traditions, jan- 
guage and religion; the Cypriots are 
held in subjection by an alien race. 
Even if the British should now give 
them the best possible administration 
but still retain sovereignty, the pres- 
ent bitterness would continue. All the 
sympathy and understanding in the 
world will accomplish nothing until 
the Cypriots are told, “You are the 
masters of your own destiny.” 

At this point, of course, British 
propagandists offer their standard ob- 
jections. For one thing, they say, 
Cyprus is infested with Communists. 
Perhaps it is true that there are many 
more Communists here than in 
Greece. However, three-quarters of 
them would probably leave the party 
once the principle of self-determina- 
tion was officially accepted, since it 
was to force this concession that 
many of them joined up. Other Cypri- 
ots heeame Communists because the 
British never offered anything in the 
way of social legislation. It is also 
worth noting that successive British 
administrations, while 
down on the “enosis” 
Greece) movement, did 


cracking 
(union with 
little or 
nothing to check pro-Soviet propa- 
ganda on the ground that to do so 
would be undemocratic. 

The next British gambit is to ques- 
tion whether the bulk of Greek Cypri- 
ots actually want enosis, which the 
British dismiss as a mass neurosis 
fostered by Archbishop Makarios, 
leader of the island’s Orthodox 
Church. The answer to this is that 
Britain has steadfastly refused to 
hold a plebiscite on the issue despite 
tepeated requests. The Church finally 
did so, and the results were over- 
Whelmingly in favor of union. Nor is 
the Archbishop an instigator of trou- 
ble, as the British charge. Since the 
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days of the Ottoman Empire, it has 
been customary for the Orthodox 
Church to be the Greek Cypriots’ lay 
representative as well, and Makarios 
today is merely speaking for his 
flock. 

A final British contention is that 
it would be risky to give up Cyprus 
at a time of international tension. 
However, only the Communists on 
the island are opposed to letting Brit- 
ain maintain any bases she needs 
once she withdraws politically. The 
United States, after all, has bases on 
Crete and Bermuda even though her 


flag doesn’t fly over either of those 
islands. 

For that matter, the stress on 
Cyprus’s strategic value is something 
relatively new. Until recently, the 
British had never considered it worth- 
while to build military and naval 
installations on the island, and Sir 
Winston Churchill once declared dur- 
ing the last war that Cyprus could not 
be strategically important unless Brit- 
ain also possessed airfields in Syria 
and Lebanon. The present British line 
masks a desire to hold on to Cyprus 
for reasons of prestige and nostalgia 
for past glory, and for the few jobs 
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which the Colonial Office can pass 
out on this island. 

Since Cyprus is situated near the 
Turkish coast, Turkey’s attitude is a 
major factor in the current contro- 
versy. Turkey, which was once only 
moderately hostile to the idea of 
Greek sovereignty, is today rabidly 
opposed; and the Greek population 
here is convinced that the British 
stirred up Ankara’s ire as a further 
excuse for maintaining their colonial 
rule. Greece has promised, in the 
event of enosis, to take all measures 
to assure the peace and happiness of 





the Turkish minority, which com- 
prises less than a fifth of the popula- 
tion. 

The stakes in Cyprus far transcend 
ihe fate of the island itself. As a 
result of Britain’s intransigent stand, 
public opinion in Greece is drifting 
steadily leftward; and there is an 
increasing clamor to abandon the 
present pro-Western alignment and 
turn to a neutralist, if not an outright 
pro-Soviet, policy. Unless the British 
Government decides soon to give the 
people of Cyprus their freedom, the 
West may face a major political 
disaster in Eastern Europe. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


DAM MICKIEWICZ, the centenary 
A of whose death was recently 
commemorated on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain, is a towering figure in 
Polish literature and history. There 
is a tragic similarity between the fate 
of Poland after 1831 and after the 
Second World War. A gallant effort 
to wipe out the partitions and restore 
Polish independence was crushed by 
the superior military force of Tsar 
Nicholas I. Many thousands of Poles 
then fled abroad and kept alive the 
memory of their lost country on for- 
eign soil, 

Polish 


every 


names appear in almost 


movement for freedom, in 
every war of liberation during the 
nineteenth century. The Danish critic 
and man of letters, Georg Brandes, 
in a sympathetic study of Poland 
published before the First World 
War, speaks of meeting old Polish 
soldiers who had fought “wherever 
they could strike a blow for freedom 
or against Russia.” 

1939 and 1945 were dates of dis- 
aster for the independent Poland 
which had reappeared after the First 
World War. The plebeian dictators 
‘of the modern age, Adolf Hitler and 
Joseph Stalin, re-enacted, much more 
brutally, the parts which their 
crowned predecessors, Frederick the 
Great and Catherine II, had played 
in the original partitions of -Poland. 
And 1945, while it brought the end 
of Nazi oppression, clamped dowa 
the Communist yoke on Poland. 

And again there appears the phe- 
Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Poles, many 
of them veterans of the Battle of 


nomenon of “two Polands.” 


Britain and of the rugged campaigns 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Adam Mickiewicz, 


Poet of Freedom 


in Italy, are now political refugees, 
scattered all over the world. 

Most 
choice except to stay in Poland and 
“coexist” with their made-in-Moscow 
government. But again and again 
there have been sparks that show 
that the fire of freedom in Poland 
has not been extinguished by ten 
years of terror and propaganda. Now 


Poles. of course, had no 


it is a young Polish aviator flying a 
jet plane to the asylum of Denmark. 
Now it is the captain of the principal 
Polish passenger liner, Batory, who 
“chooses freedom.” Now it is a dis- 
tinguished legal expert or musician. 
The visitor to the Munich head- 
quarters of Radio Free Europe can 
see scores of letters, written with 
typically Polish disregard of conse- 
quences, from Poles in Poland who 
express the warmest enthusiasm for 
the anti-Communist broadcasts of 
Radio Free Europe. 

There were official ceremonies in 
honor of Adam Mickiewicz in Poland 
and at the headquarters of the Polish 
delegation in the UN and unofficial 
meetings of observance among the 
new Polish exiles, notably at Hunter 
College. There could, however, be no 
doubt where the spirit of Mickiewicz 
was present. 

He had chosen the hard road of the 
uprooted exile himself. His art was a 
superb testimonial to the indestruc- 
tible values of Polish national culture 
and feeling. The price of his escape 
from Russia, where he had been ban- 
ished from his native Poland, was the 
dedication of his poem Konrad Wal- 
lenrod to Nicholas I in a style that 
Stalin has made familiar in our own 
time: “Let the name of the Father 


of so many peoples be praised in all 
the generations and in all the lan. 
guages.” 

The poet outwitted the Tsar. Be. 
tween the lines of Konrad Wallenrod 
could be sensed the urge to revolt, 
And when Mickiewicz reached the 
West he devoted all his energy to the 
cause of Poland’s liberation, finally 
forsaking his poetry. His death oc- 
curred in Turkey, where he was try: 
ing to organize a Polish legion to 
fight Russia in the Crimean War. 

It would be hard to represent 
Mickiewicz as a potential member of 
the “Soviet-Polish Friendship Soci- 
ety.” Not that the poet hated Rus- 
sians as human beings, blindly and 
indiscriminately. During his forced 
residence in Russia he formed many 
friendships with Russian _intellectu- 
als; he praised and mourned the 
Decembrists, the early martyrs of 
freedom. But toward the 
Tsarist aristocracy, the prison-house 


Russian 


of conquered peoples, he felt the same 
implacable detestation as that other 
great Polish literary figure, Joseph 
Conrad. It is easy to imagine how 
Mickiewicz, a deeply religious if not 
always orthodox man and a passion- 
ate lover of individual liberty, would 
have felt toward Russia‘in its Com- 
munist incarnation. 

It seemed rather a pity that Archi- 
bald MacLeish was assigned such a 
prominent role in the Mickiewicz 
celebration at Hunter College. Mr. 
MacLeish’s silence at the time of the 
Yalta betrayal was almost deafening, 
and during the cold war he struck a 
somewhat lofty “above the battle” 
pose which was scarcely in harmony 
with the burning fighting spirit of 
Mickiewicz. In his speech, he made 
an irrelevant attack on the State De- 
partment that muddied and confused 
the issue that should have dominated 
a memorial to Poland’s great poet of 
freedom: liberation of the Poles and 
other captive peoples from Soviet 
tyranny. 

But, despite this jarring note, it 
was a good thing to see Poles, exiles 
for freedom and conscience. rallying 
to the memory of their patriot bard. 
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Status and the Right 


The New American Right. 
Ed. by Daniel Bell. 
Criterion. 239 pp. $4.00. 


NicoLo MACHIAVELLI, the putative 
father of political sociology, observed 
somewhere in The Prince that the 
sound ruler should refrain from tak- 
ing the property of his subjects be- 
cause “men forget more quickly the 
death of their father than the loss of 
their patrimony.” In this collection 
of perceptive essays—edited by a 
New LEADER alumnus and dedicated 
to Executive Editor S. M. Levitas—a 
corollary is offered to Machiavelli’s 
wisdom. With one voice, the authors 
assert: Kill a man’s father, even steal 
his patrimony, but leave his ego alone 
—or run the risk of engendering ex- 
tremist political activity. 

The central thesis of the authors 
(Richard Hofstadter, David Riesman, 
Nathan Glazer, Peter Viereck, Tal- 
cott Parsons, S. M. Lipset and Daniel 
Bell) is that the key to understanding 
the “radical Right”—the McCarthyite 
constituency—must be sought in “sta- 
tus politics” rather than in the tradi- 
tional techniques of analysis. It is 
interesting to note, as Bell points out 
in his introduction, that all these 
essays but one appeared in print at 
roughly the same time. Bell suggests 
that the reason for this unplanned 
convergence of both subject-matter 
and methodology was the inadequacy 
of existing frameworks of analysis to 
explain the sudden upsurge of “ultra- 
conservatism” (in Clinton Rossiter’s 
phrase) which struck American poli- 
tics like a blockbuster circa 1950. 
The house-gods of liberal social sci- 
ence—Beard, Parrington, Dewey et 
al—supplied no category into which 
to dump these frenetic crusaders 
against the liberalism that fed them. 
The Marxist pundits, even after dia- 
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Reviewed by John P. Roche 


Associate professor of political 
science, Haverford College 


lectical convolutions of the first 
order, could only emerge muttering 
“Wall Street” or “frontrunners of 
fascism.” In short, scholars discov- 
ered that reality had escaped from 
the confines of their favorite models 
and were forced to seek new theoreti- 
cal formulations. 

The “radical Right,” the authors 
agree, can best be explained in terms 
of the demands of alienated strata in 
American society for their “rightful” 
place in the sun. The primary source 
of recruits today is the upwardly 
mobile segment of the population, 
prosperity’s children who possess 
everything but the intangible symbols 
of prestige. Nevertheless, right ex- 
tremists can also be found in some 
numbers among the smaller contin- 
gent of Americans who are caught in 
a status-spin, the declassed and those 
fighting to avoid losing their sym- 
bolic prerogatives. 

Ironically, prosperity seems to en- 
courage status conflicts. During de- 
pression periods, food and _ shelter 
and the needs of existence tend to 
exorcise status worries. But when 
times are good, as they have been in 
the United States for the past decade 
and a half, status considerations move 
to the fore. On one hand, a new crop 
of Horatio Algers hammers on the 
portcullis of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company or the Anti- 
quarian and Numismatic Society de- 
manding admission to the Brahmin 
cast. On the other hand, the inflation 
which customarily runs with good 
times drives the fixed-income rentiers 
to the wall (or at least from two 
Cadillacs to one), and to arms to de- 
fend their caste privileges. Both 


groups—the Texas new-millionaires 
and the coupon-clipping, card-carry- 
ing Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution—welcome political extremism 
as possible salvation from symbolic 
alienation, and it is right-wing ex- 
tremism that has an appeal since the 
dominant American “political for- 
mula” is today “liberal,” and “lib- 
erals” dominate the “political class.” 

The essays that make up this book 
are of a very high order. Best of the 
lot, in my opinion, is S. M. Lipset’s 
“The Sources of the Radical Right,” 
a superb combination of solid re- 
search, keen insight, and good writ- 
ing. Also excellent are Richard Hof- 
stadter’s ““The Pseudo-Conservatives,” 
David Riesman and Nathan Glazer’s 
“The Intellectuals and the Discontent- 
ed Class,” Talcott Parson’s “Social 
Strains in America,” and Daniel 
Bell’s introductory comments, “Inter- 
pretations of American Politics.” 
Nathan Glazer and S. M. Lipset’s 
“The Polls on Communism and Con- 
formity,” while rewarding, seems to 
me somewhat unrelated to the main 
emphasis of the volume. Peter Vie- 
reck’s essay, “The Revolt Against the 
Elite,” however, does not seem to me 
up to the level of its companions. 
While Viereck has the brilliant aper- 
cus of the poet and occasionally pre- 
sents a striking formulation, he is too 
much the paradox-monger for my 
taste, and often seems to have become 
the captive of his own rhetoric. But 
editor Bell should feel proud of the 
prose-level attained in his volume— 
seldom has a study of this sort been 
compiled which could not serve as a 
potent sleeping potion. 

I have one major reservation about 
The New American Right. The editor 
and authors claim, if I understand 
them correctly, to be breaking a new 
trail in political analysis. [t is true 
that there has been no extended ex- 
amination of the “radical Right” from 
the viewpoint of “status displacement” 
—and here the book does make an 
invaluable contribution—but it is not 
true to suggest or imply that the 
methodology employed by the au- 
thors is new. 








The thesis that alienation, social as 
well as economic, leads to extremist 
acts has been around for some time: 
Gaetano Mosca and Vilfredo Pareto 
both emphasized the need for a “cir- 
culation of the élite” to forestall so- 
cial discontent. Henri de Man based 
his revision of Marxism in The Psy- 
chology of Socialism on the social- 
psychological, rather than economic, 


frustrations of the working class. And, 
to take but one further instance, 
Alexis de Tocqueville in The Old 
Regime and the French Revolution 
pointed out that the French bourgeois 
of the old regime was far more aggra- 
vated by his status isolation than by 
economic privation or political des- 
potism. Lipset alone makes obeisance 
to his methodological ancestors, cit- 


‘ing Michels’s brilliant analysis of the 
political implications of status frus. 
tration in the case of German small 
businessmen. It is certainly correct 
to assert that the methodology em- 
ployed in this book has been neg. 
lected by American scholars, to their 
impoverishment, but the tools of 
analysis have existed, awaiting only 
competent employers. 





Using Our New Leisure 


Reviewed by Paul Kecskemeti 


Philosopher and essayist; contributor 


Time for Living. 
By George Soule. 
Viking. 184 pp. $3.00. 


Has modern technology endowed 
us with more free time than people 
ever had before? George Soule 
thinks so, “For the first time in the 
history of mankind,” he says, “there 
is well on the way not a civilization 
topped by a leisure class, but a 
civilization characterized by uni- 
versal leisure.” 

Now it is certainly true that the 
sharp class distinctions found in 
earlier high civilizations are break- 
ing down, but I doubt that ours is 
the first civilization that makes sub- 
stantial amounts of free time avail- 
able to the lower strata. We must 
qualify the oversimplified notion that 
life before the machine age was just 
an endless round of toil and drudgery 
for the mass of people, with only a 
small upper crust enjoying any 
leisure. 

- We should remember that agricul- 
ture was the dominant form of eco- 
nomic activity in the pre-industrial 
age. Agricultural production is sub- 
ject to natural cycles, and hence 
does not call for a uniformly high 
rate of exertion the year round. Non- 
mechanical agriculture is charac- 
terized, rather, by spurts of back- 
breaking toil alternating with peri- 
ods of limited effort and abundant 
leisure. Only machines which are 
not subject to any biological cycle 
of growth permit, and sometimes call 
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for, constant and uniform servicing. 

Of course, there are plenty of 
tasks in an agrarian culture which 
have to be attended to constantly, 
and the leisure made possible by the 
intermittent nature of the major 
operations of agriculture was not 
allotted evenly among the members 
of the rural population. Men en- 
joyed more leisure than women, who 
had to prepare food, care for chil- 
dren and produce all clothing ma- 
terials. Such early machines as the 
spinning wheel and the loom fre- 
quently robbed of all leisure the wo- 
men who had to tend them. 

On the whole, however, the rural 
pattern of life allowed for periods of 
leisure which could be devoted to 
play and to “non-economical” pur- 
suits like the production of works 
of art. Leisure was provided not 
only by the rhythm of the natural 
processes but also by the religious 
holidays which were numerous in 
the pre-industrial age. Substantial 
amounts of leisure, then, are by no 
means an unprecedented blessing be- 
stowed on society for the first time 
by high technology. They appear so 
novel only in the short perspective of 
the last few generations, and then 
only if we limit our attention to the 
urbanized sector of Western cultures. 

There was, indeed, something un- 
precedented and novel in the way 


in which the Industrial Revolution 
changed the lives of people migrating 
from the land to the new factory 
towns and suburbs. This was pre- 
cisely the abolition of leisure, the 
substitution of a uniform rate of 
exertion for the intermittent rhythm 
of agricultural operations. Industry 
demanded nothing so strenuous as 
agricultural work was at the peak 
periods of the work year, notably the 
harvest. But it gave no respite day 
in and day out, and it did not per- 
mit relaxation from one kind of 
effort by tackling another. 

At the end of the working day, 
the worker was free; theoretically, he 
had leisure. But the leisure was ex- 
tremely short, and the worker was too 
exhausted to use it for any meaning: 
ful leisure-time activity. The psy: 
chic exhaustion induced by the 
monotony, the uniformity of the 
work was as important as sheer physi- 
cal fatigue. All this contrasted 
sharply with the rural way of life 
still remembered by the first genera- 
tions of urban workers. 

In the old, rural pattern, leisure 
was “organic”: It was part of the 
rhythm of one’s working life, an in- 
terruption in economically oriented 
activities bestowed or imposed by the 
fact that nature itself did not call 
for them. In the industrial society, 
however, leisure is “inorganic.” It is 
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not embedded in the work process 
but sharply separated from it. It is 
defined as the usable time that re- 
mains when the time that had to be 
spent on work is over and the time 
that will have to be spent on work 
has not yet come. An abstract seg- 
ment of time, rather than a natural 
process or biological cycle into 
which man has to insert himself, is 
reserved for work; another abstract 
segment of time is reserved for 
leisure. One starts working when a 
whistle blows; one starts having 
leisure when it blows again. 

Mr. Soule brings out well how 
“work” in the industrial society is 
separated from “leisure” in terms of 
abstract, predetermined time seg- 
ments. “The wage-earner,” he says, 
“does not refer to the employer as 
buying his labor; what the employer 
buys is his time. When the employe 
puts in extra work it is overtime, for 
which he is paid time and a half, or 
even double time.” 

Now the major change that has 
occurred since the early stages of 
the Industrial Revolution is the con- 
stant growth of the time reserved for 
leisure at the expense of work time, 
made possible by technological prog- 
ress. (Mr. Soule estimates the saving 
in work time achieved through the 
shortening of the work week at 62.4 
billion hours a year for the U. S. 
labor force.) And the trend is cer- 
tain to continue: The “inorganic” 
leisure, first reduced to a meaning- 
less minimum by the machine and 
then enlarged by it, will probably ex- 
ceed the “organic” leisure enjoyed 
by all except the luckiest or most 
indolent non-industrial populations. 

Now the question is whether peo- 
ple who have much inorganic leisure 
can use it meaningfully. “Are human 
beings as we know them,” the author 
asks, “capable of exercising with 
wisdom so much freedom of choice 
as the advance of technology seems 
almost certain to bestow upon them?” 

There was considerable discussion 
about this in the nineteenth century. 
Labor demanded shorter working 
hours with passionate fervor; on the 
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other side, long hours were defended 
not only on economic, but, as Mr. 
Soule points out, on spiritual grounds. 
The early industrial era, he says, 
was dominated by the puritanic ethos, 
which rejected the very concept of 
leisure as sinful. All of man’s life, 
the puritans held, had to be oriented 
toward his major economic tasks, 
with a minimum of time set aside, not 
for leisure activities of the playful 
and non-economic kind, but for wor- 
ship and religious contemplation. 

Here was, to borrow a zoological 
term referring to changing insect 
forms which Mr. Soule likes to use 
when speaking about cultural and 
social metamorphoses, a new “instar” 
of purely urban culture, consigning 
to utter damnation the latent pa- 
ganism of the rural way of life. More 
leisure would open the door wide to 
the temptations of Satan. 

Reviewing the actual results of the 
shortening of the work week, Mr. 
Soule finds nothing to substantiate 
the fears of the puritans. The new 
freedom, he says, in no way de- 
bauched the American people. What 
it did was to give rise to a host of 
leisure-time activities, mostly whole- 
some. People raise larger families: 
they beautify their homes; they cul- 
tivate gardens; they discover the 
great masterpieces of music and 
literature; they engage in sports and 
travel: they take up “do-it-yourself” 
hobbies; and so on. 

One might, of course, mention 
some negative consequences of the 
increase in mass leisure (and mass 
purchasing power) which Mr. Soule 
ignores, such as alcoholism and the 
endless slaughter on the highways. 
On the whole, however, I think his 
point is well taken. The puritan 
“instar” which sought to save man 
by abolishing leisure was not good 
for the human soul. The democratic 
“instar,” which re-introduces leisure 
in a new form, seems healthier. 

When all this is said, however, 
some weighty questions remain. The 
new forms of leisure are still “in- 
organic.” When indulging in leisure 
activities, one becomes, as it were, a 


different person, leaving the con- 
cerns of his working life behind. 
This was not so in pre-industrial cul- 
tures with their organic leisure pat- 
terns. The phases of work and 
leisure were interrelated in many 
ways, forming an integrated pattern. 
Modern free-time hobbies or ave- 
nues of escape, on the other hand. 
though often very satisfactory to the 
individual, tend to disrupt his unity 
as a person. Can life be meaningful to 
the individual when he lives in two 
worlds, not completely at home in 
either? 

As to society as a whole, it is also 
questionable whether a hundred mil- 
lion hobbies can add up to a cul- 
ture. It is not only the individual 
who needs escape and fulfillment in 
non-economic, playful esthetic and 
spiritual experiences, The group as 
such also needs institutions devoted 
to the cultivation of such values, but 
these can fulfill their mission only 
by fostering the creation and trans- 
mission of symbols having collective 
validity and significance. From this 
point of view, we cannot say that a 
free-ranging freedom of choice, cafe- 
teria-style, makes for an ideal, or 
even healthy, cultural situation. 

In his book, Mr, Soule is mainly 
concerned with bringing out the 
liberating aspects of modern tech- 
nological progress. He makes a very 
good case for the human gains in- 
herent in the new trend, and when I 
referred to more “organic” earlier 
cultural situations, it was not my pur- 
pose to idealize the past at the ex- 
pense of the present. There was too 
much drabness and wretchedness in 
those earlier societies to make a re- 
turn to them desirable, even if it were 
possible. My point is only that the 
gains we have 
achieved without losses, and above 
all that freedom of choice is not 
everything. The 


made were not 


complementary 
problem of concentration of choice 
is equally important, and our cul- 
tural destinies depend to a consider- 
able extent on how our society will 
succeed in reconciling these two re- 
quirements. 
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Inside African Jewry 


The Pillar of Salt. 
By Albert Memmi. 
Criterion. 342 pp. $3.75. 


THIs is a novel about the Jews of 
Tunis, in whose “ghetto” the action 
takes place. Even though it follows 
the common patterns of documentary 
realism, the work has very particu- 
Jar interest. 

The Jews of North Africa differ 
from European and American Jews 
by keeping, ordinarily, the Semitic 
tradition in customs and dress. They 
wear a long black robe with the same 
perpendicular row of buttons. still 
used by Catholic priests, reminiscent 
of the Semitic origins of Catholicism. 
They also carefully observe the Sab- 
bath and rules of the Passover. 

There are many Jews in North 
Africa. They are basically the same 
as in New York or Buenos Aires— 
hard-working, mobile, skillful, cos- 
mopolitan, pacific people with a sense 
of the abstract, that is to say, with a 
natural aptitude for philosophy, 
music and pure science. I know some 
Moroccan Jews in Tetuan and espe- 
cially Tangier. I also knew some in 
Melilla in the early Twenties—men 
of gentle manners, careful in their 
social relations, hard and rugged in 
business, suspicious of the Arab, not 
very friendly toward the Berber, con- 
siderate and submissive to the Euro- 
pean colonist, Spanish, French or 
English. 

The European is liberal and _tol- 
erant in his own country, but in the 
colonies is inclined to become im- 
perialistic. The European commercial 
middle class in Algeria and Tunisia 
is easily swayed by the idea of racial 
superiority—toward the Jew as well 
as Mohammedan. In recent times the 
Mohammedans, encouraged by the 
Spanish Falangists and Russians, 
have been giving them a bloody re- 
ply. 

What role do the Jews play in all 
this? As previously remarked, they 
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are peaceful men who have no desire 
to argue with arms, but with words 
and ideas. And they are likely to be 
the immediate victims of any dis- 
order. In any public outbreak, some 
group usually appears and makes 
for the Jewish quarter intent on har- 
assing, insulting and sometimes rob- 
bing or killing citizens whose only 
crime is their Israelite parentage. 

The “pogroms” are a shame and 
disgrace to our civilization. This 
novel of Memmi’s provides a good 
argument for the Jews not only in 
Tunisia and France, but also in Al- 
geria and French Morocco. It is a 
pity that it was not translated into 
Arabic at the same time as into Eng- 
lish. 

Using only the indispensable words 
and with a pleasing absence of rhet- 
oric, the author describes the life of 
his own family of Tunisian Jews. 
The novel is written in the first per- 
son, which has certain advantages— 
primarily because it readily captures 
the reader’s imagination. The dis- 
advantage is that writing in the first 
person makes it more difficult to ob- 
jectivize the characters and things of 
the narrative, especially those relat- 
ing to the protagonist, who is both 
subject and object at the same time. 
Abuse of the first person is undoubt- 
edly an easy trick, But in The Pillar 
of Salt it is a trait that adds veracity 
to this dramatic and terrible human 
document. And authenticity in a 
book like this is of great value. 

What impresses one even more 
than the threat of impending catas- 
trophe in The Pillar of Salt is the 
little frustration concealed, the con- 
stant rebuff, and the kind of fear 
that the Jew dares not confess to 
himself but which obliges him to 
reinforce the door of his house with 
iron bars. When the small Jewish 


boy, who later on will be a brilliant 
professor and writer, learns that the 
men in uniform are always right; 
when he see that his strong and 
brave father, on the point of making 
an observation to a sergeant, hesi- 
tates and finally decides against it; 
when from inside the “ghetto” he 
contemplates with hope and _ rever 
ence the next street which is no 
longer for Jews, the protagonist re- 
minds us of the immense injustice 
of his situation. And there are mil- 
lions like him, still, in North Africa 
and the Orient. 

Many complex nuances are to be 
found, and always tinged with subtle 
anguish: 
our doors and 
windows,” Memmi, “the 
front door with two bars of wrought 
iron, After that, we sat and listened 


“We barricaded 
writes 


for any unusual sounds. From time 
to time, my father dropped his work 
and rushed to the window. As he 
grew paler, I recognized on his face 
the marks of terror which he had 
transmitted to me in my earliest 
childhood. Will I ever be able to rid 
myself of that cold clamminess at 
the back of my neck, and of the ab- 
surd feeling of being paralyzed and 
disarmed in the face of a humiliating 
death?” 

Sad words which ought to make 
all of us wonder what we have done 
to deserve the privilege of our s 
curity, 

Says Camus: “Writing about the 
difficulty of being Jewish, Memmi 
finally chose to be a Jew, and this 
is all to the good.” Yet he is no 
longer the traditionalist Jew, fearful 
and weak, but the modern man, con- 
scious of the dangers and the need 
of an efficient solidarity without il 
lusions, 

Like almost all books of this kind, 
The Pillar of Salt has an idyllic back- 
ground, too, filled—despite the av 
thor himself, who apparently does 
not believe in such things—with the 
traditional charm of the folklore and 
the millennial aroma of that Semitic 
liturgy which is the oldest of all 
those existing today. 
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On STAGE 





SHIPLEY 


Pipe Dream. Music by Richard Rodgers. 
Book and lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein II. 
Based on the novel Sweet Thursday, by 
John Steinbeck. Directed by Harold Clur- 
man. Presented by Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein. At the Shubert Theater. 


MELLOW musical smiles on 

Broadway in Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein’s Pipe Dream. Opening in 
what might seem a most unmusical 
place, a marine biological labora- 
tory featuring octopuses and _star- 
fish, the play meanders along un- 
usual paths—with the usual sweet- 
sented story. It is a story that takes 
little time to tell, as two noble folk, 
each feeling unworthy of the other, 
fall in love. 

Since a cowboy ambled across a 
cornfield some years ago, singing 
“Oh, what a beautiful morning!” 
musicals have tended not to open 
with the welcoming chorus. Pipe 
Dream dispenses with chorus al- 
together; there are, of course, sing- 
ing and dancing groups, but all forty 
on stage are listed separately on the 
program. And each is a personality. 
Louise Troy, who flips back her dres- 
sing-gown to expose her leg as she 
answers the phone in “the happiest 
house on the block,” holds the at- 
tention as vividly for her moment as 
the “madame” of that house, the 
haming and beamy Helen Traubel, 
more lengthily captures our eye. Miss 
Traubel, whose voice has not yet 
made the trip from Metropolitan 
Opera to musical comedy, looks upon 
veryone as though she’s thinking, 
“It’s fun to be here!”, and we share 
her enjoyment. She smiles on the 
‘Wo youngsters with whom she does 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Mild Musical — 
And a Great Actress 


a song and dance with such motherly 
solicitude, and she shepherds her 
girls with such devoted care, that 
she almost makes her house seem 
respectable. 

She thus points, in truth, to the 
musical’s major flaw: Everyone is 
just too good to be really lively. 
William Johnson, as the “doc” who 
idles along in the lab until love 
bumps him into work, would have 
made a matinee idol in the days of 
histriolatry. In the play, he is as 


lovable a soul as sweet little Suzy,. 


who has preserved her purity while 
roaming the countryside. She has 
smashed a store window to get the 
doughnuts inside, but is not prose- 
cuted by the store owner, gets a home 
with the madame—still all pure!— 
the heart of Doc, and a loan of $25 
from the town detective. In Cannery 
Row, California—at any rate, in a 
pipe dream—even the denizens of the 
flophouses are unselfish souls, and 
the girls in the happy house make 
sin look like true service. 

All this nobility hardly makes for 
excitement, nor has the direction 
stirred up the treacly stew. The play- 
ers have personality, but they are 
not woven into a unit, and no one 
of them can carry a show. But there 
is a pleasant offbeat stir in the capers 
of the assortment of wastrels, and 
several songs hit high on the Rodgers 
and Hammerstein list. “All kinds of 
people and things” builds philosophy 
out of a starfish; another song looks 
at life as a journey we are all taking 
on “A lopsided bus.” “All at once 
you love her” sweetens the amorous 
crooning. Intelligence and taste al- 


ways mark the work of this team; 
they move for the time with sweet 
rather than tart diversion, but Pipe 
Dream should drift for some mellow 
moons over Broadway. 

+ +¢ 4 

A rare treat was offered to a for- 
tunate few at the President Theater 
the other day through the good graces 
of the Theater Wing, which during 
the war and after has been doing a 
splendid job for the theater and the 
country. 

The Theater Wing presented Tore 
Segelke, leading lady of the Nor- 
wegian theater. Pre-eminent in her 
own land, Tore Segelke has been 
hailed throughout Europe. At the 
Paris festival, she stood on the stage 
alone and won the highest acclaim. 
For us, she told Hans Christian An- 
dersen’s sad story of “The Little 
Match Girl” in English with touch- 
ing tenderness. In her own tongue, 
her main presentation was drawn 
from Anouilh’s Medea, in which a 
wide range of emotions was in com- 
plete control, as the audience was 
completely in her power. 

As rich as Miss Segelke’s facial 
and bodily expression is the quality 
of her voice, which can plead, mock, 
pour hatred, plan revenge, in ways 
that lift the language to full emotion- 
al communication. When she was 
through, Helen Hayes was not the 
only one to cry “Bravo! Bravo!” We 
were all enriched, thanks to Theater 
Wing, by this brief contact with 
Tore Segelke. 


v 


“EXCELLENT STUFF.” 
—Atkinson, Times 


“HILARIOUS HIT.” —Coleman, Mirror 
“TOP GRADE.” 


MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN ann FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


PRICES: Mon. thru Sat Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Mezz. 
$5.75; Bale. $4.60, $3.60, $3.00 and $2.50; MAT- 
INEES WED. & SAT. Orch. $4.15; Mezz. $3.45; 
Bale. $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 incl. tax. 


MARK HELLINGER THEATRE 


Slst St. West of B’way 





—Chapman, News 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


en a 


Evgs. 8:30 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do s0 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of The New Leader atri- 
sal ye bartment, 7 East 1Sth St., 
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DEAR EDITOR 





THE FUND 


I was forced to pause in my Thanksgiving 
preparations to write you this note of appre- 
ciation for the articles on the Fund for the 
Republic. 

You seem to be 
United States that has the information, the 
staff and the guts to present the truth on the 
Fund and Robert Hutchins. 
Portland, Ore. 


the only magazine in the 


RutH HArEFNER 


\ Misleading 
S. Communism,” NL, October 31] 
Arthur E. Sutherland’s compe- 
Why hasn’t he the courage 


John A. Sessions’s attack [“ 
Guide to U. 
is on Professor 
tence and integrity. 
to say so, instead of lining up with Fulton 
Lewis Jr. by insinuating that the bibliography 
on Communism requires the Fund for the Re- 
to defend itself against the charge of 
9 


public 
“anti-anti-Communism’ 

Mr. Sessions knows enough about the opera- 
tions of foundations in general and of the Fund 
for the Republic in particular to know that the 
bibliography shows nothing whatever about the 
Fund except that it had, and has, confidence in 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Since I had nothing to do with this study at 
any stage, | may perhaps be permitted to say 
that I regard it as a 
value. 

Pasadena, Calif. Rosert M. HutcHins 
President, Fund for the Republic 


pioneering work of great 


SAVAGE SOCIETY 


I have just read William E. Bohn’s piece on 
“A New Deal for Animals” in the November 
21 New Leaner. It is fine as far as it goes, but 
it does not go nearly far enough. 

What has he got to say about the horrible 
business of killing animals daily on a tremen- 
dous scale for human food? I would be sur- 
prised, but pleased, to hear that Louis Bromfield 
and Joseph Wood Krutch take no part in the 
eating of animals. People who eat animals may 
write beautiful books on humaneness toward 
but the fact remains that 
ihey encourage the bloody slaughter of helpless 


our lower brothers, 


creatures. People who pretend to be champions 
of the animals on the humane level—I say most 
such people—ought to wake up to the appalling 
business of animal slaughtering that goes on 
for human food consumption. And in this time 
of the year we have the licensed hunting and 
slaughtering of animals and birds in the fields 
and woods, 
society. 


which is also a disgrace to our 


I realize that our complex, technological 
society just could not function, and many of 


our human comforts would not be possible of 


realization, without products which are made 
from animal sources. To meet these require. 
ments, killing of a certain number of animals 
is necessary. But it should be done in a humane 
manner. It cannot be said that humane killing 
is the procedure usually followed in ow 
slaughtering establishments. Look into the mat. 
ter, and find out for yourself. Torture is the 
order of the day, and cruelty. 

No intelligent, humane person would eat the 
flesh of an animal, a bird, or a fish. Such a 
habit is wrong and quite unnecessary. The man 
for whom the Christian religion is named never 
indulged in this repulsive habit. 

I never fail to get enjoyment, and a real 
lift, from Dr. Bohn’s weekly page in Tue New 


Leaver. I earnestly hope the page continues 
for many a year. 
Philadelphia Rosert A. Heckert 


‘UTOPIA 1976’ 


One great advantage of freedom of the press 
is that even book critics can differ among then- 
selves. After years of following Granville Hicks’ 
writings, I am convinced that when I see a glass 
of wine half full he sees it half empty. I don't 
expect everyone to agree with my dream for 
our republic, but I am unashamed to ask sup- 
port for my Utopia 1976 [NL, November 21), 
because dreams are potent makers of history. 

I am delighted to find that the American 
people are really fed up with counsels of 
despair and cynicism. Maybe the single greatest 
weakness of the liberal front is that its com 
tribution usually ends after stating valid nege- 
seldom daring to venture into the 
of affirmative hopes and 


tive advices, 
more difficult field 
objectives. 


New York City Morris L. ERs! 


RED PROPHECY 


Now that the “spirit of Geneva” has com 
pletely evaporated and the Kremlin hierarchs 
have resumed the cold war with all the vit 
lence, the invectives and big lies characteristi¢ 
of the Stalin epoch, your readers may be inter 
ested to learn that of all the free world, Italy 
was probably the only country which was 00! 
inebriated with the celebrated “spirit.” 

I have just returned from a five-and-a-half- 
month visit in Italy and can reliably report that 
no Italians, from top Government officials dow! 
to the most humble citizens in all political 
parties—excepting of course the Communists 
and their allies—had any illusions about the 
outcome of the confab between the Big Fou 
heads of state. They rather looked upon the 
proceedings with unreserved skepticism. All the 
non-Communist newspapers echoed this skepti: 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


cism with phrases like “we shall see” and “if 
they are roses they will bloom.” 

The fortnightly magazine Political and Social 
Information of Rome, an anti-totalitarian publi- 
cation closely allied with the Committee for 
Cultural Freedom, went even further: It warned 
the Italians to beware of the smiles of the 
Kremlin leaders by exhuming a Communist 
prophecy made 25 years ago. This appeared in 
its October 15 issue, when most of the world 
was looking to the Big Four Foreign Ministers 
Conference with great hope, and consisted of 
excerpts from a speech delivered in 1930 by 
the then secretary of the Communist Interna- 
tional, Dmitri Manuilsky. In this speech he 
forecast that a time would come when the 
Communist world would launch a spectacular 
peace offensive aimed at enchanting the bour- 
geoisie to cooperate complacently in its own 
destruction. 

“In 20 or 30 years,” Manuilsky is quoted as 
saying, “we shall spring a surprise, and since 
the surprise is an essential element for our 
victory, the bourgeoisie must be put to sleep. 
We will start by launching the most spectacular 
pacifist move of all time. We will make electri- 
fying and unheard of concessions. The stupid 
and decadent capitalist countries will then com- 
placently cooperate in their own destruction. 
They will greet with open arms a new oppor- 
tunity to resume friendly relations with us and 
as soon as they let down their vigilance we 
will knock them out.” 

Commenting on Manuilsky’s prophecy, Politi- 
cal and Social Information observed that “his 
temarks in 1930 are so suggestive today that it 
would pay to follow closely the movement of 
the thermometer of relaxation and watch in 
what direction the spirit of Geneva is blowing.” 

And since in the light of the Geneva after- 
math so much is being said about the urgency 
of making an agonizing reappraisal of our 
foreign policy, it might be wise for the leaders 
of the entire free world to note Manuilsky’s 
forgotten prophecy. 
New York City GiroLAMo VALENTI 


AGING WORKERS 


We need an analysis and suggestions for 
solving the problem of discriminatory employ- 
ment practices against older people comparable 
to E. G. Shinner’s “City Slums, Challenge to 
Free Enterprise” [New LEADER, December 5]. 

There are two phases of this pressing issue, 
which is heightened by the fact that modern 
medical progress is causing a greater proportion 
of our population to be middle-aged and elderly. 
First, there is the compulsory retirement of 
Workers at around 65 years of age. Many per- 
Sons at that age are mentally and physically fit 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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The first five issues of NATIONAL 
REVIEW have carried articles and 
reviews by L. Brent Bozell, Cleanth 
Brooks, Baker Brownell, Wm. F. Buck- 
ley Jr., James Burnham, Roy Camp- 
bell, John Chamberlain, John Abbot 
Clark, Edward Corwin, W. T. Couch, 
Donald Davidson, Julius Epstein, Med- 


ford Evans, Sam Jones, Willmoore 
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for several additional working years, but they 
are suddenly deprived of gainful employment. 
Drastic action is needed to insure that they 
will have enough income and education to enjoy 
their enforced leisure; or productive work must 
somehow be furnished for the elderly. 

Second, the larger and better paying firms 
prefer to hire young people. Increasingly one 
is considered too old for many positions at the 
age of 30. This means that the bulk of our 
working population faces serious job discrimina- 
tion if they ever lose their present positions. 
Technological changes, mergers and company 
reorganizations make job tenure uncertain. Local 
and state FEPC laws insisting that qualified 
persons be hired regardless of age may be a 
solution. So might economic pressure from older 
people as they become aroused because certain 
banks, public utilities and factories have thrown 
them on the industrial scrap-heap. 

Young people today aren’t economic and 
social rebels; industry welcomes them. It is 
the older people, living on the margin of our 
abundant economy in low-paying jobs or on 
inadequate Social Security or public assistance, 
who are demanding either the right to work, 
or the right to be supported at an adequate 
living standard if a livelihood is denied them. 
Some demagogue or the Communists may find 
these unfortunate millions fertile soil for agita- 
tion and action. 

Let’s pinpoint this human misery. In Penn- 
sylvania, the maximum relief grant for a single 
person, even if he must eat in a restaurant, is 
$64 a month. Can a human being live on $2 a 
day? Can he contribute substantially to the pur- 
chasing power of the community? Many Social 
Security or unemployment-compensation recipi- 
ents receive only slightly more average income. 

A vast amount of social engineering must be 
carried on to meet the urgent needs of our 
economically rejected aging population. A study 
similar to Mr. Shinner’s would be a start in that 
direction. 


Philadelphia Watter R. Storey 


PRIZE 


May I suggest that a prize be given each 
year for your most timely and brilliant article. 
Every so often, I read one that seems positively 
inspired. 

My choice for 1954 is “Old Fellow-Travelers 
Never Die,” by Louis Jay Herman [NL, March 
1]. My 1955 choice is “Appeasement’s New 
Face,” by Moshe Decter [NL, February 7]. I 
am looking forward to selecting my favorite 
for 1956. 

Let’s have many more of your interesting 
articles. 


Monterrey, Mexico Frepertck E. LoweLi 








The success of 


“GUYS AND DOLLS” 


is the greatest 
in Broadway’s 


entire history! 
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TO GET THESE NEW BOOKS FREE 


With Christmas Gift Subscriptions to The New Leader 


FRANCE 
AGAINST 
HERSELF 


By Herbert Luethy 


THE COLLECTED 
STORIES 
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By Isaac Babel 


LIST PRICE: $5.00 LIST PRICE: $6.50 











The famous Red Cavalry stories, Tales of Odessa, 
and other works of one of this century’s great short- 
story writers, with an introduction by Lionel Trilling. 


A penetrating analysis of French political, social 
and colonial problems by one of Europe’s most bril- 
liant sociologists. A History Book Club selection. 








With each one-year Christmas Gift Subscription—$5—we will send absolutely FREE either 
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Introduction 
By Sidney Hook 


tMON WOLIN’s informative study raises several interesting paradoxes. Mem- 

bership in Communist parties throughout the world has declined in the 
last few years; but the power of the international Communist movement and its 
menace to the free world are greater than ever before. Sentiment in the United 
States is almost universally anti-Communist; but our struggle to preserve the 
free world, not to speak of extending it, stumbles from one ineptitude to an- 
other. The Communist leaders of the Soviet Union boast—unfortunately, not 
without some justification—that the 20th century may be known as the era 
which ushered in world Communism. On the other hand, with rare exceptions 
the political leaders of the still free countries live from day to day in their 
thinking, and are more concerned with the issues which divide them from one 
another than with the intelligent defense of their common heritage of freedom. 
The history of events since the Second World War has shown that the real secret 
weapon of the Kremlin has been the political credulity and ignorance of the 
opinion-makers and leaders of the Western world, who have been caught by 
surprise by every new phase in the Communist strategy for world domination. 
Intransigence, denunciatory rhetoric, words of appeasement, tough talk, or con- 
ferences at the summit—all may on occasion have their uses, but they are no 
substitute for political intelligence. That is what is lacking, and no political 
party has a monopoly of ignorance. 

It is important to remember in considering Mr. Wolin’s study that one may 
distinguish but cannot separate local Communist parties from the world Com- 
munist movement centered in the Kremlin. Without their tie to the Kremlin, 
most Communist parties throughout the world would have little more than 
nuisance value and would be absorbed by local movements of indigenous 
discontent. 

Secondly, in assessing the actual membership figures of Communist parties 
we must bear in mind that a member of a Communist party is not merely a 
member of an ordinary political party. Nor is he like an ordinary member of 
an ordinary church. He is a dedicated person working with fanatical zeal and 
prepared to make great personal sacrifices while in the grip of his belief. This 
is particularly true of the hard core which constitutes the organizational hier- 
archy from the cell leader up. And, despite the fact that there is a large turnover 
in Communist party membership, we must not blink the fact that during the 
time individuals are members of the Communist party, even those who are least 
enthusiastic are many times more active than the average members of other 
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political groups. And when they fall away, a great proportion often remain 
under the sway of Communist ideology and can be galvanized into activity 
again. 

Thirdly, the membership figures of Communist parties, as Mr. Wolin points 
out, are not the most significant aspect of the situation. Numerically, the Bol- 
sheviks were not very strong when they took power in Russia, and they have 
always realized the difficulties of building and keeping mass parties in countries 
in which a revolutionary situation was not rapidly maturing. The Communists 
have learned from events where their opponents have not. They now realize 
that their best chance of victory depends upon working through others, not only 
through cleverly disguised front organizations but through non-Communist 
groups, especially where they can capitalize upon the ignorance, naivete, ambi- 
tion or cupidity of the leadership. 

Fourth, the Communists have learned to mask their doctrine until they have 
acquired power. In the doctrinal face they show the world, every feature is now 
mobile. Subject to the whims of the Kremlin, they are prepared to accept, or 
not militantly reject, any ideological tendency of any group which will march 
side by side with them in the struggle for political power. Once the keys of 
power are in their possession, however, they turn on their former allies with a 
fury all the more fierce for being so long concealed. This development puts a 
premium on political sophistication and wisdom among non-Communists. In 
the future, as in the past in Czechoslovakia, the way to power for the Commu- 
nists will be prepared for them by illusioned non-Communists who, to achieve 
an immediate gain of relative unimportance, will temporize, make alliances and 
coalitions, and bet once more that this time and in this or that particular coun- 
try the Communists will be different—sensible, sober, sincere, even patriotic. 
Or illusioned non-Communists will imagine, whether it is in Southern Asia or 
South America, that they can “use” the Communists without the Communists 
using them. 

As far as Communist parties themselves are concerned, in countries where 
they are not mass parties, the problem is one primarily of intelligent security. 
Over and above that, exposure rather than punishment is sufficient, and much 
more desirable. Communist regimes can destroy democratic groups by force. 
Democratic regimes cannot by their very nature destroy Communists, really 
destroy them, by force. For they cannot, thankfully in virtue of their demo- 
cratic values, bring themselves to do to Communists, their dependents and 
families what Communists as a matter of course—even of pride—do to those 
whom they merely suspect of opposition. Once Communist parties are pitilessly 
exposed as fifth columns and conspirators, they dry up at the roots. They are 
then compelled to do their recruiting through front groups and through non- 
Communist organizations into whose strategic posts they have infiltrated. 

For these and many other reasons which cannot be developed here, the strug- 
gle for freedom cannot be merely a defense of the status quo. The evils of the 
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status quo will always stir into revolt the sensitive, the idealistic, those who 
hope for better things and have the courage to fight for them. Sooner or later 
they will organize their groups and parties. The Communists will always offer 
themselves as open and secret allies to the dispossessed and discontented of the 
world. Whether we invoke the slogans of “containment of Communism” or 
“liberation from Communism”—and containment does not mean appeasement 
nor liberation war—the free world, and the United States at its head, must 
address itself in a massive way to the still outstanding evils of the status quo. 
Further, as indispensable as military and atomic defense is, the psychological, 
moral, political and cultural defense of freedom, and offense against totalitari- 
anism, especially Communism, is no less indispensable. In many countries of 
the world, the Communist ideology has a greater resonance among intellectuals 
and professionals than among the workers. This is especially true in the West, 
whose workers understand that their lot under Communism, where strikes are a 
capital offense and free trade unions are impossible, will be one of forced labor. 

Many grave and difficult political problems remain to be solved. Some 
superior souls tell us that since “we are all anti-Communists now” we can turn 
to other things. Let them also tell us then why, since we are all anti-Communists, 
the Communists are winning the cold war everywhere along the line. Nor is 
there any more sense in those who lay the blame on a “soft” anti-Communist 
rather than a “hard” anti-Communist line. The only relevant distinction that 
applies here is between “intelligent” and “unintelligent” anti-Communism. In 
formulating a political strategy in the defense and extension of the free world, 
intelligent anti-Communists will find Mr. Wolin’s study helpful. 
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Western Europe 


HE PRO-SOVIET feeling generated during World War II ran high in all 

Western nations. Appreciation of the fighting spirit and sacrifices of the 
Soviet people; general longing for a durable peace; the hope that the wartime 
Grand Alliance would, after victory, become an instrument of international 
stability and economic rehabilitation; the ostensible disbandment of the Com. 
intern—all these factors combined to create a vast capital of good will toward 
the Soviet Union and the various Communist parties. 

The Soviet Government squandered this capital within two years. By 1947, 
the membership and influence of Communist parties in the West had reached 
their peak. Until then, the Communist parties were often considered mere left- 
wing groups, on a level with other national parties. Their representatives were 
invited to participate in several Western and Northern European coalition 
governments. 

But Soviet expansionism, the establishment of satellite governments and 
totalitarian regimes under Moscow tutelage, and the support of this process by 
Western Communists reversed the trend. The seizure of Czechoslovakia pulled 
the last prop from under the Grand Alliance and shook even Communist ranks. 
As had the Great Purges and the Soviet role in the Spanish Civil War a decade 
earlier, so now the new Soviet imperialism shattered many illusions. A steady 
decline of Communist strength and influence started in all free European 
nations. This process, which has continued to the present, can be observed in 
all aspects of Communist activities. 

But no nation has yet proved able to destroy the roots of Communism. Even 
in its present retreat, it remains alert, dynamic and bold. Its actual strength 
has declined, but its potential force, the ability to take advantage of favorable 
situations, to turn the present retreat into a new attack, are still formidable. 


Communist Party Membership 


OMMUNIST parties were among the first casualties of the cold war. The 
degree of their disintegration can be seen from the following figures:? 


1946 1950 1954 
Austria 150,000 100,000 60,000 
Belgium 100,000 35,000 30,000 
Denmark 60,000 22,500 16,000 
France 850,000 600,000 450,000 
German Federal Republic 300,000 200,000 125,000 
Great Britain 60,000 40,000 34,800 
Italy 2,300,000 1,600,000 1,700,000 
Luxembourg 3,000 500 500 
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1946 1950 1954 





Netherlands 50,000 33,000 33,000 
Norway 40,000 14,000 7,500 
Sweden 60,000 33,000 30,000 

Total 3,973,000 2,678,000 2,486,800 


In the first four-year period, European Communism lost one-third of its 
effectives. After that, apart from a slight increase in Italy,” the process con- 
tinued, though on a considerably reduced scale. The defeat was so obvious that 
in several instances it was officially admitted by the Communists. 

Thus, in Britain the estimated number of party members decreased from 
60,000 to 35,000, and the membership of the Young Communist League, ac- 
cording to a report presented to the 23rd Party Congress in London in April 
1954, dropped from 3,283 in April 1953 to 2,838 in April 1954, The party’s 
National Organizer, John Gollan, said at the Congress: “One of the reasons 
we are growing so slowly is that you cannot refresh a party of 30,000 to 
40,000 members from a Young Communist League that has only 3,000 mem- 
bers.”® Acting Secretary of the party George Matthews complained at the 
Congress that, though capitalism is rotting, the Communist party now makes 
less socialist propaganda than twenty or thirty years ago. 

The decline of Communist strength in Great Britain was also discussed six 
months later at the 20th Congress of the Young Communist League, held in 
October 1954, at which the League’s Secretary, John Moss, stated: “In spite 
of the work done, the number of our members has shrunk.” 

Notwithstanding the party’s and the League’s weakness, their efforts to 
infiltrate trade unions, cooperatives, sports organizations and the like are often 
successful. Special efforts are made to keep contact with the Army. Thus, in 
1952 a soldier was court-martialed for giving information about a new British 
tank to an official of the League. But the Communists are said to be too weak 
in Britain to take full advantage of this infiltration. 

According to the present Party Secretary, John Gollan, the main weakness of 
the party is fluctuation of the membership, resulting from inability to keep new 
recruits in the ranks. The organizational weakness of the party, he said, is 
reflected in the fact that every fifth member dodges the payment of member- 
ship dues.* 

The special place occupied in Western Communism by the two Latin nations, 
Italy and France, deserves special attention. The fact that at the formation of 
the Cominform in 1947 only Czechoslovakia, France and Italy participated, 
apart from the USSR and its satellites, points to the high hopes then entertained 
in Moscow in regard to these nations. But, while Czechoslovakia was seized in 
1948, the situation in the other two countries has since undergone a drastic 
change. Even inflated official Communist figures indicate stagnation and not 
growth in Italy. 
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1951 1952 1953 1954 








Communist party 2,097,830 2,093,540 2,134,285 2,145,317 

Communist Youth 
League 438,759 431,826 442,995 430,908 
Total 2,536,589 2,525,366 2,577,280 2,576,225 


As regards the youth organization, the Communist L’Unitd wrote on Febru- 
ary 4, 1955: “It cannot be said that the enlistment of youth cadres is in correct 
proportion to organizational requirements and to efforts made in their selection 
and training.” 

The Italian party, like most Western Communist parties, is further weakened 
by internal quarrels caused by personal rivalry and by two elements carried 
over to the West in emulation of the Soviet example: collective versus personal 
leadership, and “soft” versus “tough” policy, the former advocated in Italy by 
Togliatti. A manifesto issued by the “tough” opposition complained that “revo- 
lutionary vigilance [within the party] has turned into police control which 
only aims at suppression of any critical utterance and of any doubt of the 
correctness of party policy and the alleged infallibility of the leaders.” 

In France, party membership reached a peak in 1947, after which a much 
more drastic decline than in Italy set in. Recent estimates place its strength at 
300,000 to 350.000.° This process was accompanied by a decrease in the num- 
ber of party cells from 46,223 in 1946 to about 19,000 in 1954. The latter 
decrease reflects a social transformation within the party. Representatives of the 
middle class and the professions are achieving mounting influence at the ex- 
pense of workers. Party Secretary Marcel Servin stated at the 1954 Party Con- 
gress that the percentage of workers in the party was unsatisfactory, and said: 
“Hardly more than 25 per cent of our members are organized in factory cells. 
With this situation, of course, we cannot be satisfied.” L’Humanité reported 
that at the 13th Party Congress in 1954 only 46 per cent of male delegates were 
workers, and that of 174 women delegates only 39 were workers. And in the 
industrial Seine Department party membership dropped from 105,000 in 1947 
to 59,000 in 1953. Servin called the loss of party membership “abnormal.” He 
complained about the weakness of the youth organization, and stated that only 
11 per cent of French Communists were under 25 years of age, while 29 per 
cent were over 50. 

Attempts to attract the youth are made in France through two Communist- 
sponsored org@nizations, the Union de la Jeunesse Républicaine de France 
(UJRF) and the Union des Jeunes Filles de France (UJFF). A resolution of 
the 1954 Party Congress stated: “The party notes a serious weakening of the 
UJRF and insufficient progress of the UJFF.” 

Even the large party “apparat” is unable to stop these reverses, though it 
includes thousands of salaried employes. Some of them—in Communist-led 
communities—are on the payroll of the local administration; others draw their 
salaries from the Communist-controlled General Confederation of Labor. In 
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addition, 4,000-5,000 agents are full-time party employes.’ There are also about 
60 Communist-front organizations in France, including youth, musicians, 
architect groups, a society to combat tuberculosis, etc. 

It has often been observed that pro-Communism in many cases is a result 
of political or social resentment rather than of genuine totalitarian trends. 
While in the strong Scandinavian democracies, and especially under the Anglo- 
Saxon two-party system, disaffection swings public opinion to the main oppo- 
sition party, in weak democracies, especially under the system of proportional 
representation, it can benefit the Communist parties. This is one of the reasons 
why France and Italy together have approximately 2 million Communists, while 
the rest of Western, Northern and Central Europe has a total of no more 
than 400,000. 

Other symptoms of weakening are the intra-party conflicts which in recent 
years have developed in most Western Communist parties. In the four Scandi- 
navian nations, especially Sweden, internal bickering took on the form of 
intermittent purges of high party leaders.* At the Belgian Party Congress, con- 
vened in December 1954, most of the members of the Belgian Politburo, among 
them three former Cabinet ministers, were dismissed. Party membership in 
Belgium is reported to have decreased since last year from 30,000 to 25,000.° 


Voting Strength 


HE INFLUENCE of a political party is more correctly measured by the num- 

ber of votes it wins than by the number of card-carrying members. This is 
especially true of the Communist parties, whose strength derives to a large 
extent from fellow-travelers and Communist-front organizations. Even in the 
United States, it has been estimated that the proportion of fellow-travelers to 
party members is ten to one. 

These peripheral followers are, of course, more sensitive to changing trends 
of public opinion than regular party members. As a rule, therefore, the decline 
in Communist voting strength is proportionately higher than the decline in 
party membership. Notable exceptions to this rule are Italy, where the number 
of Communist votes increased, though the combined strength of Communists 
and Nenni Socialists decreased, obviously as a result of fluctuation between 
the two political twins; the Saar, where special conditions caused a slight rise 
in Communist voting strength; and Austria, where the constant small percent- 
age (5.4) represents the balance between the rising number in the Soviet and 
French Zones and the decline in the British and American Zones. The specific 
nature of these exceptions only serves to confirm the general rule. 

The table which follows shows the decline in Communist voting strength 
in the free nations of Europe during the postwar period. (The second figure 
in each item shows the percentage of the Communist vote in the general 
balloting.) 
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1945 1946 
174,257 —— 
(5.4%) 
300,099 
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176,535 
(11.89%) 


* Since 1949, women have participated in the ballot. 
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375,820 
(20.2%) 


382,001 
(7.74%) 
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(6.3%) 
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In an uninterrupted process of decline, the Communists lost three-quarters of 
their voters in Britain, one-half in Switzerland, more than three-fifths in Den. 
mark, more than one-third in Belgium. Only in France and Italy do Communist 
voters still constitute an important sector of the electorate. 

At the general elections in 1945, the French Communist party polled 5 mil- 
lion votes, and this number has since undergone little change; with 152 Depv- 
ties in the Chamber, it then became the strongest party in France. In Italy, the 
combined vote of Communists and Nenni Socialists dropped from 40 per cent 
in 1946 to 35.3 per cent in 1953, but there was still real danger that the Com. 
munist party would achieve power by legal means. The two left-wing parties 
together polled the second largest number of votes. 

For their election campaigns, French and Italian Communists possess funds 
in amounts unavailable to any other party. In Italy, they succeeded after the 
war in seizing money, buildings and printing shops which had belonged to 
Fascist organizations; at present, party agencies are netting handsome profits 
by acting as brokers in Italian-Soviet trade. The French party is authoritatively 
reported to be obtaining considerable financial assistance from the USSR. 
In the elections of 1946, according to Leon Blum, it was the only party that 
could afford to use loudspeakers mounted on trucks; by this device it was able 
to reach remote villages, enliven the election campaign, and win an amazing 
percentage of farmer votes. 

An important difference between the two countries is that in Italy Commv- 
nist influence among intellectuals is weaker than in France, while the party's 
hold on trade unions is stronger. 


The Communist Press 


am COMMUNIST press in free Europe shows a decline in both the number 
of periodicals and their circulation. Though this decline may he partly 
due to the generally growing apathy, neutralism and pacifism, it is a clear 
indication of a downward trend in the party’s influence. 

In Great Britain, the Communist press is negligible. In addition to the Daily 
W orker, with a circulation of 14,000, the party publishes in London a theoreti- 
cal weekly, World News, and several bulletins of district party committees. 
According to a report presented to the 20th Congress of the Young Communist 
League in October 1954, the circulation of the League’s publication, Challenge, 
fell from 11,000 in April 1953 to 9,000 in April 1954. Though Challenge is 
well edited and makes strong efforts to overcome the usual dullness of Commu- 
nist press organs by giving space to fiction, sports and pin-up girls, all efforts 
to build it up have been unavailing. Its circulation among British youth is 
falling. 

In Belgium, the two Communist dailies, the French Drapeau Rouge and the 
Flemish Rode Vaan, together had a circulation of about 100,000 in 1946 and 
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ts of | 60,000 in 1949. At present, Drapeau Rouge publishes 5,000 copies, and Rode 


Den. Vaan a few hundred and is expected soon to go out of business. 
junist France has the most ramified Communist press in the free world. In 1953, 
the French party published 15 dailies (two of them in Paris), 51 weeklies, and 
» mil- 56 reviews and magazines. The greatest recession was suffered by the national 
Jepu- dailies, while national reviews have achieved considerable success; this is 
y, the probably a result of the party’s influence among intellectuals. A few examples 
cent | may illustrate the situation: 
Com- 
ili NATIONAL DAILIES 
1945 1948 1952 1953 1954 

- L’Humanité 292,000 141,000 121,000 
es Libération 250,000 121,000 130,000 
r the 
ed to NATIONAL REVIEWS 
rofits 1951 1952 1953 
tively Lettres Francaises 36,500 51,780 
ISSR. Cahiers du Communisme 36,500 33,000 44,800 
oe PROVINCIAL DAILIES 
— 1950 1951 1952 1953 
— La Marseillaise 125,000 99,300 87,000 106,000 

L’Echo du Centre 44,900 37,000 
nmu- Le Patriote 54,100 45,000 43,700 
urty’s | Liberté 100,000 84,000 76,400 75,500 


According to the report of the Secretary of the French party Etienne Fajon, 
published in L’Humanité on November 13, 1954, the total circulation of French 
Communist dailies amounted to 517,000 copies, of which L’Humanité had 
121,000. Fajon complained about the inadequacy of the press, and stated that 
mber | in the last year L’Humanité had lost 10,000 more readers. For this failure he 
yartly | blamed the dull and abstract articles, and the constant rehash of the same ideas 
cleat | and phrases. A hard blow was dealt to L’Humanité in 1954 by the loss of a 
law suit against the newspaper L’Aurore, which had accused it of living on 
Daily } Soviet subsidies. And on February 1, 1955 L’Humanité carried a full-page 
oreti- | appeal for funds to maintain its existence. 
ttees. In Italy, the Communist publications are less numerous than in France, but 
unist J the circulation of some periodicals is higher. Unité in Rome has a circulation 
enge, of 300,000 to 500,000 on weekdays and up to a million on Sundays. A large 
ge 8 | number of periodicals are adapted to special groups of readers, such as mem- 
mmu: | bers of the professions, youth, trade unions, women, ex-Fascists. Most provin- 
fforts | cial organizations have their own press organs. 
th is The West German Communist party publishes 12 dailies with a circulation 
of from 5,000 to 50,000. It is assisted by a number of crypto-Communist peri- 
d the | odicals. In Iceland, the Communist party has several periodicals, among them 
) and Thjodviljinn, with a circulation of 5,000, the second largest in the country. 
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The Labor Movement 


OMMUNIST efforts to win influence in trade unions have by no means 
been unsuccessful. But only in Holland, France and Italy have they 
succeeded in seizing the central trade-union organizations.’° 

In Great Britain, Communists occupy leading positions in the National 
Union of Mineworkers, Amalgamated Engineers, and National Unicn of Rail- 
waymen, as well as positions as shop stewards. Most of them have reached 
these positions as efficient organizers, but not as Communists, and the vigorous 
anti-Communist stand of the Trade Union Congress has further curtailed 
Communist influence in the British labor movement. 

In Denmark, Communists have varying degrees of strength in a number 
of local unions, especially in Copenhagen, but have failed to win control 
over any of the 75 national organizations. Of the 41 national unions making 
up the Norwegian Federation of Labor, they have controlled, since June 
1953, only the weak Tobacco Workers’ Union, with 1,300 members. In 
Sweden, they had won over several local union organizations, but during 
1953 Social Democrats wrested control in some of them. In Finland, too, 
Social Democrats have recently dislodged Communists in several unions. 

Communist strength in the Belgian labor movement is now considered to 
be at its lowest postwar level. Communists have been eliminated from leading 
positions in the Socialist-dominated Fédération Générale de Travail de 
Belgique, but retain some local strength. In Austria and West Germany, they 
are excluded from executive and administrative jobs in the unions. 

In France, membership of the Communist-dominated Confédération Générale 
du Travail shrank from 5 million in 1947 to 2.7 million in 1953. The de- 
cline in influence among workers is sharper than the drop in party member: 
ship. For instance, in the large Renault Automobile Works the party lost 
80 per cent and the unions more than 90 per cent of their members: 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
CP members 900 754 558 350 280 290 160 
CGT members 17,400 14,800 12,300 8,475 5,700 2,800 1,450 


In Italy, the Communist Confederazione Generale Italiana del Lavoro 
(CGIL) is shrinking, while the other unions, especially the Christian Demo- 
cratic CISL, are expanding. The CGIL, formed in 1944, reached a member- 
ship of over 6 million in 1947. Since then, it has lost about half its member- 
ship, while the CISL claims 1.8 million members, a figure said to be some- 
what exaggerated."? In 1953, Communists dominated 76 per cent of trade- 
union membership, and in 1954 only 60 per cent. But two-thirds of the 28,000 
Italian cooperatives are still controlled by the Communists and provide funds 
for the party. 

A decline in Communist strength in the Italian labor movement is indicated 
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in the shop-steward elections carried out in the first half of this year. While 
in last year’s elections 65.9 per cent voted for Communist-controlled unions, 
and 34.1 per cent for non-Communist unions, this year the Communists ob- 
tained 54.8 per cent against 45.2 per cent for their opponents. Thus, the Com- 
munists still command more than half of Italian labor, but they have lost 
about 14 per cent of their strength. Their most sensational reverse took place 
at the famous Fiat motorcar works in Turin, where the pro-Communist vote 
dropped from 63.2 to 36.7 per cent of the total vote, and the non-Communist 
unions registered an increase from 36.8 to 63.3 per cent.!? 


Conclusions 


7. PEAK of Communist strength in the free nations of Europe was reached 
in 1947, the year when the first battles of the cold war broke out. From that 
moment, Communist decline became unmistakable, general and steady. But 
nowhere was the disWlusionment a landslide. 

A typical example is Belgium, where in 1946 the Communists doubled 
their prewar strength and polled 11 per cent of the votes. Victory, liberation, 
the alleged patriotism of the Communist party, its vastly exaggerated role 
in the anti-German resistance created a favorable climate for Communist 
growth. Since 1947, the climate has changed. Soviet expansionism, the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of Belgium, and the Marshall Plan helped reverse the 
pro-Communist trend. As a result, at the 1954 elections the Communists lost 
70 per cent of the strength they possessed only seven years earlier. 

The nature of this decline is thrown into relief by the fact that it extends 
to all fields of Communist activities. Of special significance is the fact that 
Communists are losing ground among the working class. 

This development also shows that the opinion that Communism has a special 
appeal to youth is exaggerated. The appeal seems to exist in Soviet-controlled 
nations, where the younger generation is exposed to the party’s monopolistic 
influence. But it is receding in the democracies, where youth has a chance 
for comparison and free choice. 

And yet the aggregate strength of Communist parties in the West still 
amounts to about 2.5 million members. Their role in the two European great 
powers, France and Italy, is ominous, and in the rest of Western Europe they 
still have half a million devoted members, well organized and obedient. 

Experience has shown that these parties, backed by the treasury, diplomacy 
and intelligence service of the second strongest world power, have a remark- 
able recuperative capacity. Their dynamism, a characteristic feature of every 
totalitarian party, explains why their influence is usually out of proportion 
to their numbers. Under favorable circumstances, they may prove able to 
rapidly regain the lost ground. But a determined stand against Communism 
at this time of its weakness might prevent its recovery and deepen its wounds. 
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Non-European Nations 


HE RECENT development of Communism in non-European nations has been 
T uneven and has proceeded along different lines from Communism in the 
West. In many of these nations, and especially those in “awakening” Asia, 
which has a high priority in the Soviet blueprint for conquest, unique oppor- 
tunities have arisen for Communist penetration. 

To many peoples of Asia, Africa and even Latin America, the USSR seems 
a highly industrialized country with a standard of living which, while miser- 
able by Western standards, is superior to theirs; the existence in the USSR 
of a numerous class of intellectuals and general literacy command their re- 
spect; Soviet military might, equipped with the best up-to-date techniques, 
impresses them. Soviet propaganda of nationalism, independence and state 
sovereignty, sincere or not, evokes a strong emotional response. The masses 
of the population, unaccustomed to Western-style political freedom, are little 
disturbed by the totalitarianism of the Soviet regime. 

In former and present colonies and dependencies, there has often arisen 
the paradox of the empire-building Soviet Union appearing as a champion 
of liberation from imperialism and the white man’s domination. The seizure 
of China provided a tremendous political and psychological boost for Com- 
munism throughout the continent of Asia. 

The initial instability of the new regimes in such countries as India and 
Burma, which achieved independence after the war, and the natural lack of 
immediate spectacular changes in, for instance, the Philippines,’* breed dis- 
illusionment and opposition which are easily channeled toward the well-or- 
ganized, demagogic Communist parties. In sparking armed revolts, the Com- 
munists have achieved their greatest, although only temporary, successes. 

What, then, is the effect of Communist activities under these extremely 
propitious circumstances? 


THE FAR EAST: Japan 


HE FIRST postwar years were marked in Japan by an expansion of Com- 

munist activities. At the 5th Congress of the Japanese Communist party, 
a moderate program calling for “peaceful revolution” and allegedly rejecting 
affiliation with international Communism was adopted. The party participated 
with some success in Parliamentary elections. 

More important were its successes in the trade-union movement. Two cen- 
tral trade-union organizations came into being—the Japanese Federation of 
Labor, led by Socialists, and the National Congress of Industrial Unions, with 
strong Communist influence. In 1947-48, Communists registered substantial 
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gains among Government officials and young intellectuals. At the end of 1949, 
it was estimated that about 40 per cent of Japanese students were under the 
influence of the Communist-dominated National Federation of Self-Governing 
Student Associations.** In 1950, before its suppression, the party newspaper 
Red Flag reached a circulation of 300,000. Prospects for future successes 
seemed good. 

But, parallel with these peaceful activities corresponding to the ostensibly 
moderate program, the Communist party was engaged in subversion. Strikes 
led by the Congress of Industrial Unions in the first postwar years gained 
momentum and assumed a political character. A general strike was scheduled 
for January 30, 1947, but General MacArthur’s ban proved sufficient to foil 
the ambitious Communist plans. 

The year 1950 marked the peak of Communist strength in Japan. The harsh 
measures adopted by the Government (especially after the outbreak of the 
Korean War), economic stabilization, and Soviet policy (notably the refusal 
to release thousands of Japanese POWs and to admit Japan to the United 
Nations) decimated party ranks. Party membership dropped from 108,000 
in March 1950 to 69,000 in December 1950, to 56,000 in September 1951, 
to 48,000 in March 1952, and to 30,000 at the end of 1953.15 

In 1950, 113 Communist publications were suppressed, and by the end of 
the year about 2.000 pamphlets, leaflets, posters, etc. had been seized, though 
the party was not outlawed. The reversals, as usual, caused splits in the party 
and evoked sharp criticism for “softness” in both the Cominform journal and 
Pravda (January 7, 1950). 

No less devastating was the decline in Communist voting strength. In the 
elections to the lower house, the Communists obtained: 


Year Seats Percentage of votes 
1946 5 — 
1947 4 3.6 
1949 35 9.6 
1952 0 2.5 
1953 1 1.9 
1955 2 2.0 


In 1949, the Communist party, with 35 Deputies, was the fourth largest 
party in the Japanese Diet. Today, it has been almost eliminated from Parlia- 
mentary activities, although the party has taken an active part in election cam- 
paigns. In the election of 1952, it nominated 107 candidates, but none was 
lected; in 1953, it nominated 90 candidates and won one seat, though the 
number of Communist voters continued to decline. (It rose slightly in the 
1955 elections.) After the 1953 elections to the House of Councilors (upper 
house), the number of representatives there fell from 3 to 1.’° At the elections 
of 1955, the left-wing Socialists, associated with the CP, won 89 seats against 
4 in 1953. 
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The most recent elections, those for prefectural assemblies (corresponding 
to American state legislatures), took place on April 23, 1955. In these elec. 
tions, the Communists won 10 out of about 2,500 seats.!? Though this was a 
gain of 3 over the previous elections, the total Communist vote, which 
amounted to a small fraction of 1 per cent, can be discounted as negligible. 

There was a marked discrepancy between the development of the Communist 
party and the development of the Japanese labor movement. Trade-union men- 
bership amounted to: 


Year Number 
December 1946 4,849,329 
June 1947 5,594,699 
Winter 1947 6,268,432 
June 1949 6,655,483 
Second half 1949 6,252,868 


At first, Communist infiltration tactics in the trade unions met with con- 
siderable success. One of the two Japanese central labor organizations, the Na- 
tional Congress of Industrial Unions (NCIU), affiliated with the Communist 
World Federation of Trade Unions, was under strong Communist influence, 
although party members constituted a small minority in the unions. Party 
groups were organized in the unions, and in some of these Communists occu- 
pied important positions. In 1947, NCIU membership reached 1.5 million. 

To counteract Communist influence, a Democratization League was organ- 
ized in 1949 which made strong inroads into the Communist-dominated 
unions. The League’s efforts, coupled with economic stabilization in the 
country and the developments of the cold war, weakened the Communists’ 
position and resulted in some pro-Communist unions’ splitting and others 
joining the League. In 1951, NCIU membership dropped to about 100,000; 
the organization is now out of existence. Thus, Communist party influence in 
the Japanese labor movement has been almost eliminated.'® 

Despite Government measures and its steadily declining political role, the 
Communist party has continued its attack against the budding Japanese democ- 
racy. In February 1951, it adopted a new “tough” program which forbade 
members, under penalty of death, to divulge party secrets. In 1952, the first 
May Day celebration since the Japanese peace treaty was marked by serious 
riots and anti-American demonstrations in which numerous resident Ko- 
reans, with no voting rights but strong Communist leanings, participated. In 
the riots in Tokyo, which lasted about five hours, 200,000 to 300,000 persons 
took part. A number of clandestine publications were circulated by the party. 
In 1952, Communist leaders were banned from public office and some were 
arrested, but a Communist call for a general strike in protest misfired. These 
events show that, although “even among organized workers the [Communist] 
party today is certainly much less strong than it was in 1947,’° the strength 
of the Japanese CP, as the party of civil war, should not be minimized. 
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Under the impact of defeats in all its overt activities, the party is ready to 
go to great lengths to recapture its lost positions. Thus, the August 23, 1951 
issue of its clandestine Review of Foreign and Domestic Affairs called upon 
“progressive” industrialists, tradesmen and engineers to join the workers 
and peasants in a United Front of Democratic Forces. Not content with thus 
watering down its proletarian essence, the party tried to attract elements 
which could by no stretch of the imagination be called progressive. In Feb- 
ruary 1951, the party’s Central Committee adopted a resolution stating that 
“secessions in the enemy camp must be utilized. It is even permissible to 
utilize reactionary groups. We can go so far as to establish contact with 
remnants of Nazi organizations, the ‘victims’ of denazification.”?° 

The 6th National Conference of the Communist party, held in Tokyo on 
July 23, 1955, inaugurated a new tactical program. In the attempt to achieve 
a legal status, the party announced its decision to abolish terroristic methods. 
The 500 underground military units, created at the outbreak of the Korean 
War in anticipation of an early “liberation” of Japan, were disbanded. Con- 
siderable amounts of arms and ammunition were dumped into the sea and 
found by the police. A party spokesman stated at the Conference that the 
Japanese party would henceforth “act within the law” to “penetrate deeply 
into the masses.” The party’s activities are now centered on promotion of 
the Communist “peace campaign” and anti-Americanism.”° 


Burma 


URMA ACHIEVED independence by an agreement with Great Britain on 

January 27, 1947. The main political organization in Burma was the 
leftist Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League (AFPFL), with which the Com- 
munist party was in contact. Negotiations with Britain caused splits within 
the Communist party. One Communist group, the Red Flag, was implacably 
anti-British, while another, the White Flag, favored negotiation but rejected 
the agreement reached. On November 17, 1947, the AFPFL severed its con- 
nection with the Communists because of their “guile and deceit” and the plot 
to seize power by destroying the AFPFL from within. 

The following year, the Community party launched an armed insurrection 
which was supported by other guerrilla bands made up mainly of Moslems and 
the Karen minority. The weak Government forces were unable to cope with 
the rebels, who succeeded in establishing control over a considerable part of 
Burma. In 1951, Premier U Nu declared that “the cult of the gun” in Burma 
had resulted in 30,000 dead and 500,000 homeless and destitute. By that 
time, the rebels had been dislodged from their main positions, and it became 
obvious that they would soon be defeated. It has been estimated that the pres- 
ent party strength in the regions it formerly controlled is about one-tenth of 
what it was in 1949.22 
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The defeat caused new splits in the Communist party and a political re- 
alignment. Violence was subordinated to political organization and activities 
carried on by Communist-front groups, primarily the Burma Workers and 
Peasants party (BWPP). When the Communist party was declared illegal 
in 1953, the BWPP became the most active Communist element in Burma. 

In the April 9, 1947 elections to the Constituent Assembly, the Burmese 
Communist party won 7 of the 247 seats. But four years later, at the only 
Parliamentary elections so far held in Burma, the CP failed to win a single 
seat, although its satellite, the BWPP, obtained 6 seats out of 233. 

In 1950, the Communist party claimed a membership of 24,000, but its 
actual strength was estimated at under 10,000. The membership of other 
Communist groups, including the BWPP, is unknown, but is considered not 
to exceed a few hundred each. The only pro-Communist newspaper in Burma, 
Guide Daily, has a circulation of 3,000, making it the smallest in the country.”* 


India 


FTER THE PROCLAMATION of India’s independence in 1947, the Constituent 

Assembly was transformed into the first Indian parliament and operated 
in that capacity until 1952. In that body, the Communist party held one 
seat out of 296. Party membership in 1947 amounted to 53,700,%* and in 
1954 was estimated at 40,000.75 

At first, the party took a comparatively moderate line and supported Nehru’s 
government. But the line was reversed at the 2nd Party Congress in February 
1948, soon after the founding of the Cominform. In one of its numerous 
policy realignments, the party row directed its activities toward fomenting 
riots and political strikes. Communist violence flared up during 1948 and 
1949 in Madras, Hyderabad, Travancore-Cochin and West Bengal. In Tel- 
engana, the party even succeeded in seizing power. 

The All-Indian Trade Union Congress tried, under Communist pressure, 
to turn economic strikes into political strikes. In May 1949, the Congress 
decided to prepare for a general strike, but the great majority of workers 
rejected this policy; actually, the number of working days lost through 
strikes was decreasing. The complete failure to mobilize the workers was 
partly offset by a moderate success in the countryside, where armed guerrilla 
bands operated for years.”® 

Nehru’s government took a strong stand against the Communist rioters. 
Speaking in Parliament on February 28, 1949, Nehru said: “Communist 
policy has resulted in violence, including murder, arson and looting. . . . 
Fortunately, these attempts failed because of the strength of popular opinion 
against them.” Referring to railwaymen’s strikes, he declared: “It [the Com- 
munist party] has looked upon these strikes not from the trade-union or eco- 
nomic point of view, but as a weapon designed to create a chaotic state in 
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the country. . . . It is deliberately seeking to create famine conditions by 
paralyzing the railway system so that foodstuffs should not be transported.” 
But the great majority of workers, Nehru added, rejected such methods. 

Introducing an anti-subversion bill in Parliament, Nehru’s deputy, Sardar 
Patel, stated on February 25, 1950 that Communism constituted “a danger to 
the existence and security of the state.” In the following year, 8,500 Commu- 
nists and Communist sympathizers were thrown in jail. Party membership 
was on the decline. 

Toward the end of 1950, the party realized that its violent tactics had failed 
to win sufficient support. A new party program, published on April 25, 1951, 
while denouncing Nehru as an agent of British imperialism and monopoly 
capitalism, called on workers, peasants, “toiling” intellectuals, and the “pro- 
gressive” bourgeoisie to form a “democratic front” with a view to estab- 
lishing a “people’s democracy.” Having failed with revolutionary tactics, 
the party resorted to the catch-all policy of a united front. 

The decision to abandon violence legalized the Communist party. At the 
Party Congresses of 1952 and 1954, a violent struggle developed between the 
moderates and leftists, most of the latter being from the state of Andhra. 
Party stalwarts directed their fire against the United States and the leftists 
against Great Britain. A leftist member of the Central Committee expressed 
his attitude thus: “America is the main enemy of peace, and England is the 
main enemy of national liberty.’’’ 

The first elections to the House of the People (lower house) and the State 
Legislative Assemblies were held in India between October 25, 1951 and 
February 21, 1952. The Communist party polled 4.5 per cent of the votes 
and won 23 seats out of 362; its associates polled an additional 2.4 per cent 
of the votes and won 5 seats.** The great majority of Communist voters were 
concentrated in a few states. This important feature of Communist influence 
in India was reflected in the elections to State Assemblies, in which the Com- 
munist party obtained 6,259,333 votes out of about 92 million. In Madras, 
it won 61 seats out of 393, in Hyderabad 42 out of 175, in Travancore- 
Cochin 32 out of 108, in West Bengal 28 out of 238; in 6 other states, it won 
only from 1 to 8 seats, and in 11 states none.”® In the elections to the Federal 
Council of States (upper house) on March 27, 1952, the Communist party and 
allied parties gained 11 seats out of 200. 

The Communist party achieved its greatest successes in the state of Andhra, 
formed in 1953. As champions of Andhra’s separate statehood, the Commu- 
nists succeeded in establishing a firm foothold there. In the first legislature 
of the newly fcrmed state, consisting of 140 members, 42 were Communist 
party representatives and 4 were fellow-travelers. There was serious apprehen- 
sion that in the next elections the Communist party would dislodge the Con- 
gress party and establish its rule in Andhra. This prompted Nehru’s Congress 
party to launch a vigorous anti-Communist election campaign. 
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The new elections, which took place on February 11-27, 1955, resulted in 
a serious setback for the Communists. They won only 15 seats out of 196, 
The defeat, however, was not as smashing as these figures seem to indicate, 
The Communist party polled 2,607,675, or 31.6 per cent of the vote, as 
against 4,279,004, or 49.8 per cent, polled by the Congress party and its 
associates, which won 146 seats. The danger of a Communist comeback, there- 
fore, is still serious. Yet, it is significant that in another Communist bastion 
in India, Travancore-Cochin, a similar trend appeared in the elections of 
February 15-26, 1954, when the Communist party won 23 out of 118 seats, 
In the elections of 1952, it had cbtained 25 seats out of 109. Despite the in- 
creased number of seats, the number of Communist representatives decreased. 

Communist attempts to take over Asian trade unions by putting non- 
Communist figureheads in as ostensible leaders have so far been unsuccessful 
among Indian trade unions. To promote the idea of creating an “Asian-African 
trade-union movement,” Indian labor leaders, along with others, were invited 
to take part in this year’s May Day celebration in Peking. The Indian Trade 
Union Congress declined the invitation, but 32 individual labor leaders ac- 
cepted. Nine of them left the celebration, angered by the attempt to make 
them tools of a Communist-front organization. The remaining group have 
been described as associated with the Communist party.*° 


The Three Dominions 


OMMUNIST PARTY membership and voting strength in the three dominions 
C are insignificant. None of the dominion. CPs is now able to win a single 
seat in Parliament. The only Communist member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives elected in Canada during the postwar period was Fred Rose, 
elected in 1945 and a year later exposed by Igor Gouzenko as a leader of the 
Canadian spy ring. Communist party membership in 1954 was estimated at: 


Canada 10,000 
Australia 6,000 
New Zealand 500” 


The Canadian Communist party, since 1943 called the Progressive Labor 
party, suffered a hard blow as a result of the Gouzenko disclosures; it lost about 
three-fourths of its voters, but made a partial recovery in the last elections: 


Year Candidates Vote Percentage of total vote 
1945 68 112,195 2.3 
1949 160 32,623 0.6 
1953 100 61,831 1.1 


The Progressive Labor party is very active in the trade unions. The three 
chief Communist-dominated unions, the electrical, mine and leather workers, 
have been expelled from the Canadian Congress of Labor, but Communists 
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are still active in several unions. Though unable to win a large following at 
elections, they are capable of exerting considerable influence in various front 
organizations. 

In elections to the Australian Legislature, the Communist vote has shown 
some fluctuation, but the number of votes and the fluctuations are too small to 
indicate a definite trend. The election results were as follows:*? 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES SENATE 
Percentage Percentage 
Communist of Communist of 
Year vote total vote Year vote total vote 
1946 64,800 1.6 1951 93,561 2.11 
1949 40,041 0.8 1953 140,075 3.05 
1954 56,675 12 


Outside of Parliament, the Communist party is intensively engaged in anti- 
democratic activities. Thus, on October 12, 1948 a Communist leader, Gilbert 
Burns, was sentenced to six months in jail for subversion as a result of his 
statement that, if Australia should become involved in a war with the USSR, 
the Communist party would fight on the side of the Russians. On October 7, 
1949, the General Secretary of the party, Lawrence Sharkey, was sentenced 
to a year in prison for having made a similar statement. 

Since the beginning of the decade, anti-Communist groups in Australia have 
carried on a successful campaign to oust Communists from key positions in 
trade unions. On June 27, 1952, the Australian Council of Trade Unions de- 
cided to suspend three unions because of their affiliation with the Communist 
World Federation of Trade Unions. The Miners Union immediately withdrew 
from the Federation. 

In New Zealand, elections to the House of Representatives took place in 
1946, 1949, 1951 and 1954, All candidates nominated by the Communist party 
lost their deposits, having failed to win the required minimum of votes. 

Within the New Zealand labor unions, a strong anti-Communist front has 
recently been built. Its success was manifested during a strike called on Feb- 
truary 18, 1951 by the Waterside Dockers Union, affiliated with the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. The strike was followed by violence, demon- 
strations, derailment of a train, and other incidents. The New Zealand Fed- 
eration of Labor called upon the workers “to abandon their Communist-domi- 
nated misleaders” and form a new dockers’ union; membership in the new 
union rapidly increased, and the strike collapsed. 


The Middle East 


. ALMOST all the nations of the Near and Middle East, the Communist party 
is illegal. Membership in it was estimated by the above-quoted Senate 
subcommittee as follows:** 
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Syria 10,000 


Lebanon 8,000 
Israel 3,700 
Iraq 1,000 
Jordan 250 
Saudi Arabia None 
Yemen None 
Egypt 3,000 
Turkey Very few 
Iran 20,000 
Afghanistan Negligible 


Prior to World War IJ, Communism was weak in most of these nations, 
After the war, it profited from the mounting trend toward independence and 
the growing anti-Western feeling. The decline of Moslem religious influence 
and the traditional Moslem way of life is also believed to have facilitated 
Communist infiltration. 

Intellectual and bourgeois elements play a more important role in the 
Communist parties of the Near and Middle East than elsewhere. The Com. 
munist leader in Egypt is among the ten wealthiest landowners in the country. 
With a single exception, all prominent Communist leaders in Syria, Lebanon, 
Israel and Jordan are members of well-to-do families. The Iranian Tudeh party 
finds many well-wishers among Army officers but few among enlisted men. 

In Israel, the only one among these nations in which regular Parliamentary 
elections are held, the Communist party has a small but stable following. In 
the elections of 1949, it polled 3.5 per cent of the votes and won 4 seats out 
of 120. In the municipal elections of 1950, it obtained 2.4 per cent of the votes 
and won one seat in Tel Aviv and one in Haifa, but none in Jerusalem. In the 
Parliamentary elections of 1951, it increased its representation from 4 to 5, 
and at the elections of 1955 it won 6 seats and 3.2 per cent of the total vote. 
More important is the fellow-traveling Mapam party, which in 1949 won 19 
seats, in 195] 15, and in 1955 only 9 seats and 7.3 per cent of the total vote. 

In the elections held last May by the Israeli Federation of Labor, the left 
wing lost supporters to the Center and Right. The total for the pro-Communist 
left wing amounted to 30 per cent, as against the 37 per cent it obtained in 
the union elections of 1949,*° 


Latin America 


Dux: THE WAR and in the first postwar years, Communism achieved con- 
siderable success in Latin America. This was due to unsettled political 
conditions in many of these nations, splits and strife within non-Communist 
groups, and a shrewdly applied united-front strategy. 

In Latin America, the united-front strategy consists in building party blocs 
in which numerically weak but well-organized Communist parties succeed in 
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gaining leadership. The fagade of various “democratic fronts,” in itself an 
admission of weakness, has been used in several Latin American countries: in 
Brazil the Democratic Front for National Liberation, in Paraguay the Patriotic 
Union for Struggle Against Foreign Intervention, in Cuba the National Demo- 
cratic Front, in Chile the United National Front Against Imperialism and Feu- 
dalism. Rabid anti-Yankeeism is the outstanding trait of all such organizations. 
All Latin American Communist parties are said to be directed by a special 
Soviet office in Prague, Czechoslovakia, to which is attached a school for train- 
ing agents for work in South America. 

The camouflage also includes ostensible suppression of parts of the Commu- 
nist program and in many instances the adoption of a misleading name. Thus, 
the Secretary of the Guatemalan Communist party, called the Labor party, 
Guerra Borges, reporting in the Cominform newspaper on the 2nd Party Con- 
gress in 1953, stated with unusual frankness: “The Congress resolved to change 
the name of the Communist party of Guatemala to the Party of Labor, taking 
into consideration the fact that in the present stage of development of the 
country the name Communist party prevented the party from developing as 
quickly as the situation and the present condition of revolutionary struggle in 
the country required.”** This was not done under persecution by the Govern- 
ment, which the article praised as “progressive”; it was public opinion that 
resented and “prevented” the development of Communism. 

The voting strength and the estimated membership of Communist parties in 
Latin America are shown in the following table: 


Membership 
1947 1954 
Country Seats Vote (claimed ) (estimated ) 
Argentina none 30,000 40,000 
Bolivia illegal 2,000 
Brazil illegal 130,000 60,000 
Chile illegal 50,000 40,000 
Colombia illegal 10,000 5,000 
Costa Rica illegal 20,000 5,000 
Cuba illegal 30,000 30,000 
Dominican Republic illegal 2,000 negligible 
Ecuador 1 0.9% 3,500 5,000 
El Salvador illegal 1,000 
Guatemala illegal 2,000 
Haiti illegal 500 negligible 
Honduras illegal negligible 
Mexico none 25,000 5,000 
Nicaragua illegal 500 500 
Panama none 500 1,000 
Paraguay illegal 8,000 2,000 
Peru illegal 35,000 10,000 
Uruguay 2 2.3% 15,000 15,000 
Venezuela illegal 27,000 20,000 
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Thus, the combined strength of the Communist parties in Latin America 
amounts to less than 250,000. Ten years ago, it was estimated at 330,000, 
and the parties polled an aggregate of about one million votes in various 
national elections.*’ 

Because 15 out of 20 Communist parties in Latin America are illegal, and 
because all hide behind various “fronts,” it is difficult to trace their develop. 
ment. The overall picture is one of constant internal strife and political realign. 
ments, but also an influence far exceeding numerical strength. The member. 
ship, in which workers never constitute the majority, includes many dis. 
gruntled elements of the middle class, frustrated intellectuals, and students. 
According to the Argentine Socialist leader, Dr. Nicolas Repetto, Latin Ameri- 
can Communism “exercises influence not so much upon the masses as upon 
certain groups of intellectuals awaiting a propitious occasion to get into any 
government, preferably one installed after a military coup.”** 

Today, Brazil is considered one of the main Communist strongholds in Latin 
America. Though illegal since 1947, the party is capable of large and varie. 
gated activities. 

Under the leadership of Moscow-trained Luiz Carlos Prestes, the Brazilian 
party was engaged until recently in terroristic activities. As late as 1953, it 
organized sabotage at the naval base of Ladaris. But the 4th Party Congress, 
held November 7-11, 1954, adopted a new program paving the way for united 
action with other groups. For this purpose. the program promises everything 
to everybody and discards the basic tenets of Communism. Writing in the 
Cominform journal, Diogenes Arruda, Secretary of the party’s Central Com- 
mittee, tells the bourgeoisie: “The program does not raise the question of the 
struggle for the confiscation or nationalization of banks, enterprises and capital 
of the big Brazilian bourgeoisie. It guarantees freedom of enterprise in industry 
and in internal trade.” Confiscation will hit only those capitalists who “closely 
collaborate with the U.S. imperialists.” 

As a champion of free enterprise, Arruda admonishes the farmers not to 
bother about kolkhozes: “The program does not pose the question of the 
nationalization of land. . . . Sectarian views were current in our ranks to the 
effect that rich and even middle peasants represented a counter-revolutionary 
force. . . . By guaranteeing the property of well-to-do peasants, the program 
takes into account economic reality.” 

But then the program proceeds to state the party’s political objective, which 
consists in the transformation of Brazil into a people’s democracy: “The system 
that would be capable of carrying out the radical changes outlined in the parts 
program is the people’s democratic one.” The way to achieve it is “the revolu- 
tionary struggle of all Brazilian patriots.” 

In this new democracy, the proletariat will join the bourgeoisie in a common 
dictatorship: “The class character of the aforementioned state will be the dicta- 
torship of the working class, peasantry, intellectuals. petty bourgeoisie and 
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national bourgeoisie, based on the worker-peasant alliance and led by the 
proletariat and its Communist party.”°° 

With this remarkable contribution to Communist ideology, the Brazilian 
party now tries to establish close ties with other South American Communist 
parties with the ultimate objective of creating a Union of People’s Democracies 
of Latin America. For an illegal party this may seem a delirious idea. But in 
view of the CP’s excellent organization, strong contacts in Government, and 
ostensible renunciation of basic Communist principle, the plan cannot be 
shrugged off as fantastic. It is significant that at the last Presidential election on 
October 3, 1955, the illegal party did not of course present its candidate, but 
the man it backed won. The party’s influence was so strong that the Brazilian 
press considered it among the winners in the election.*° 

In those Latin American nations in which the Communist party is legal and 
its voting strength can be gauged, it appears to be negligible. Thus, in Ecuador 
the Communist party has one seat in Congress. In Mexico and Panama, in 
the elections of 1950 and 1952 respectively, the Communist party lacked the 
membership required for electoral registration; in the Presidential elections 
in Mexico on July 2, 1952, the joint left-wing candidate, Lombardo Toledano, 
obtained about 2 per cent of the votes. In these nations, as elsewhere in South 
America, Communist strength lies outside overt parliamentary activities. 

Thus, in Per6n’s time, the Argentine party, though under police surveil- 
lance, was not outlawed and had good connections in the Government. Its 
members easily obtained visas from the Perén regime and traveled throughout 
Latin America supporting Perén and putting into effect Moscow’s instructions. 
Undisguised Argentine delegations have taken part in many American and 
other Communist party rallies, such as the Youth Festival in Bucharest last 
year. In late 1953, some trade unions were reported to have started a campaign 
to oust pro-Communists. 

In Uruguay, the Communist-dominated labor federation (UGT) reached a 
peak of influence in the early postwar period, but since 1948 has lost much 
of its strength. In the 1950 elections to Congress, Communist representation 
declined from 6 to 2 members. 

In Chile, the party works mainly through fellow-travelers in other groups. 
It claimed credit for 86 strikes in 1950 and 40 in 1951. Prior to its suppression, 
the party had been active in the elections to Congress and in the Presidential 
election of 1945, receiving in both instances about 10 per cent of the total vote. 
In the Presidential election, it supported President Videla and was rewarded 
with three Cabinet posts. But the Communist ministers were soon ousted, and 
in 1948 President Videla put through Congress a law declaring the Communist 
party illegal. As in all such cases in Latin America, the Communists were un- 
able to put up any serious resistance to the suppression of their party.*? 

What a small party can achieve by the method of dominating a government 
by remote control was shown in Guatemala. After the election of pro-Com- 
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munist President Arbenz in 1950, the Communists developed highly successful 
activities. In 1952, they joined the Democratic Electoral Front, a coalition of 
parties supporting Arbenz. In the Congressional elections of 1953, the Com. 
munist party, now called Labor party, supported the Front, which won 51 out 
of 56 seats in the one-chamber Congress. Though only 4 of those elected were 
members of the Labor party, the party occupied a dominant position owing to 
its connections with the President, the Government and the labor unions. On 
the party’s initiative, the Front sent greetings to the North Korean army and 
denounced the United States for the use of bacteriological weapons. In 1953, 
the party consisted of 50 per cent urban and rural workers, 29 per cent farmers, 
and 21 per cent middle class; its membership in 1954 amounted to less than 
4.000, but it occupied key positions in some Government offices, the press and 
radio, and in 1954 became “the most influential single organization in Guate- 
malan political life and established its dominion over key institutions.”*? Com- 
munism seemed to have gained a firm foothold in the Western Hemisphere. 

Its defeat was even more sweeping than its success. On June 18, 1954, a mili- 
tary force of Guatemalan exiles under Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas entered 
Guatemala. Not a single major engagement took place between Government 
troops and the rebels. Nine days later, the Arbenz administration, lacking public 
support, fled, and the new, strongly anti-Communist government took over. 

Strong but unsuccessful attempts have been made by the Communists to 
seize leadership in Latin American trade unions. The Communist central labor 
organization (CTAL) was established in 1938 under the leadership of Lom- 
bardo Toledano. During the war, it attracted some non-Communist unions and 
achieved considerable importance. Today, it is active only in Ecuador and 
Paraguay. “At present, the Communist-dominated CTAL has only one or two 
national affiliates of any real importance, most of the rest being small groups 
or even paper organizations. Nevertheless, the Communists’ decline may be 
more apparent than real. They never accept defeat, and they are continuing 
to work hard.”** 


Conclusions 


I ONE INSTANCE only, in China, has Moscow proved able to take full advan- 
tage of the unique opportunities which presented themselves to it outside of 
Europe in the first postwar years. The Chinese Communists had the advantage 
of close proximity to the USSR and to the Soviet Army. Favorable conditions 
seem to be developing for them in Vietnam and Indonesia, which are not dis- 
cussed in this study because of fluctuating conditions there. In other non- 
European nations, Moscow’s successes have so far been much below its own, 
not always unreasonable, expectations. 

In the Communist strategy outside of Europe, a definite trend can be dis: 
cerned. In the immediate postwar period, some Communist parties adopted an 
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ostensibly moderate policy in an effort to win popular support and to camou- 
flage activities against the existing regimes. This period, however, was of short 
duration. Toward the end of the 1940s, in a sharp about-face, the Communist 
parties took the line of direct action and civil war. This realignment coincided 
with the formation of the Cominform, exacerbation of the cold war, and the 
seizure of Czechoslovakia. 

But it soon became obvious that most Communist parties were not ripe for 
direct action. The new aggressive policy proved a failure, decimating party 
ranks and alienating sympathizers. A new political realignment followed, the 
essential elements of which were legal activities and united-front tactics. This is 
a familiar device to which Communism has frequently resorted for the achieve- 
ment of certain temporary objectives. 

The new policy of coexistence with all groups willing to enter an alliance 
with the Communists seems more promising than the methods of direct action. 
In many nations, “the existence of an intelligentsia both ideally and personally 
frustrated, of a peasantry suffering from overpopulation and land hunger, of 
an exploited and bewildered unskilled working class, and of national humilia- 
tion or colonial subjection, give Communists their opportunity.”** This policy 
makes the Communists more acceptable allies primarily to fanatical nationalist 
groups, which join them in the mutual hope of strangling the unlovely ally 
after victory, and it weakens democratic opposition. 

Experience has shown that merely outlawing a Communist party is no barrier 
to its development. Semi-legal and illegal Communist parties, notably in Latin 
America, are capable of keeping important contacts in governments, parlia- 
ments and labor unions, and of pulling the wires from the underground. Force 
alone, without a dynamic domestic policy, cannot destroy the roots of Com- 
munism, which usually lie outside of what is often considered its specific 
terrain. 

Such a dynamic policy has been applied with much success in the labor 
movement. American, British, Belgian, Swedish, Japanese and many other 
trade-union organizations have considerably reduced the Communists’ influence 
by forcing them out of key positions which they had captured. Even in nations 
with strong Communist influence, the CP’s actual strength is based on a small 
hard core of classless and fanatical devotees and an even smaller group of 
efficient intellectual leaders. But these skeletons have shown a great capacity 
for acquiring living flesh. As long as this capacity is not destroyed, a rude 
awakening, as after the seizure of Czechoslovakia or China, threatens us every 
morning. 
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